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Pardon Me Boy 


DAvip C. MEARNS 


(An address before the 
Tennessee Library Association 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 
April 21, 1955) 


That traveler, who called upon the 
boy for direction to the Chattanooga 
train, possessed a remarkable advan- 
tage. He knew where he was going; 
he had been there before. He would 
soon be in familiar surroundings and 
was, therefore, entitled to some con- 
fidence that his expectations would be 
fulfilled. More than this, he had 
made for himself exciting plans; had 
formulated what, upon arrival, he 
would say and do. He spoke, in other 
words, with some authority. But it 
is not clear from Mr. Mack Gordon’s 
enduring lyric that his audience, the 
shoe-black standing beside him on 
the Pennsylvania station platform, 
near track twenty-nine, betrayed the 
slightest interest in his erudite inter- 
locutor’s projected odyssey, however 
pleasantly assured it might be.  Per- 
haps the listener only Manhattan 
knew. 

This being so, how can J look to 
you for forbearance, tolerance, and 
reasonably polite attention? I come 
as a stranger. Never before has this 
rolling realm been blighted by me. 
Just how much I can get away with, 
I haven't, in consequence, even a most 
undependable notion. You will un- 
derstand my situation to be perilous. 
I can only beseech you to call upon 
your natures for an exhibition of gen- 
erous, of downright extravagant, self- 
restraint. But, in order to play it 
safe, let me begin with this full con- 
fession of underprivileged isolation. 

In the course of a long and gen- 
erally secluded life, I have occasional- 


ly met your radiant emigrants, emis- 
saries and expatriates. From this 
heady experience I have been con- 
strained to suppose that all your 
women are beautiful and charming; 
all your men gallant and engaging. 
After this brief sojourn I have found 
overwhelming confirmation of those 
suspicions. But, in general, my 
knowledge of your State and its peo- 
ple is fragmentary, haphazard, second- 
hand, founded in myth and raised in 
fancy. 

Four decades ago I reveled in the 
gay antics of Owen Johnson’s remark- 
able Tennessee Shad. That series con- 
tained another amazing character— 
“The Perfect Egghead’’—then as now 
among the anti-intellectuals a 
of ridicule or opprobrium. 


term 
It was 
at about that time that Bret Harte 
first confided to me the intelligence 
that Tennessee ‘‘was known to be a 
gambler; he was suspected to be a 
thief’, And thanks to the cremator, 
I learned that the permafrost-bound 
adventurer “Sam McGee was from 
Tennessee, where the cotton blooms 
and blows.” On restaurant menus 
I would sometimes encounter that 
startling invention of a refuse- 
salvager, never translated into French, 
but, on the contrary, content to be 
proudly blazoned as Tennessee hash. 

In the twenties, I came across Gil- 
bert Chesterton’s “Song of Self-Es- 
teem,” in which, mindful of the 
severe and denying Mr. Volstead, the 
fundamentalist Mr. Bryan, the out- 
lawed Mr. Darwin, and the persistent 
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Mr. Scopes, he had had the bad man- 
ners to write: 
O the Swank of the Yank on the 
Prohibition Plank 
take the water-wagoner 
drown him in the tank. 
Since the faith of Tennessee has 
wafted o’er the sea, 
The odour of its 
Golly how it stank. 
But opposing him was Galsworthy 
with those unforgetting, sunset lines: 
I've seen the Beautiful, so clear— 
And it has gone to the heart of 
me— 


O and 


sanctity—and 


So there’ll be magic ever near 

To me remembering Tennessee. 

Let’s see, is there anything else for 
the catalog of hodge-podgiana? Oh 
yes, the Tennessee football squadrons 
are not composed of mercenaries; they 
recruit only Volunteers. And_ the 
playwrighting Mr. Williams, dissatis- 
fied with his two given names of 
Thomas Lanier has exchanged them 
And in Chat- 
tanooga (so the Washington Press re- 
cently reported) repentant and fugi- 


for a single Tennessee. 


tive murderers are required to pay 
their own way back in order to sur- 
render. 

That was about all the information 
I possessed when I received Dr. Kuhl- 
man’s invitation to harangue you. 
But, in justice to myself, let me hur- 
riedly add that I set about frantically 
and at once to correct my faulty edu- 
cation. 

And so, I began by reading some of 
those extraordinary manuscript his- 
tories, which, in frenzies, were tossed 
off to meet a terrifying deadline set by 
Congress for celebrating the nation’s 
centennial in 1876. From perusing 
them it dawned on me that your early 


settlers were too preoccupied in re- 


sisting the depilatory proclivities of 
the Savage Red Man to show a decent 
concern for corporate entries, the re- 
of Mr. Dui’s schedule, or 
enumerative bibliography. For fron- 
tiersmen, a matter of 
putting first things (shall we say?) 
first. 


vision 


survival was 


This was made abundantly clear 
in a passage in Mr. J. M. Hammer’s 
History of Sevier County reading: 

The salary of the governor of the 

State of Franklin, and the judges, 

members of the legislature, and all 

State and county officers, could and 

might be paid in deer skins, or 

whisky, brandy, or even coonskins. 

These articles were made a legal 

tender. 

A similar insistence on practicality 
and gentle diversion is discoverable in 
A. W. Stovall’s enchanting Historical 
Sketch of McNairy County where it is 
written that 

John Chambers is Said to have 

Entered the Land on which the 

County Seat is Located Some time 

Prior To the Founding of Purdy 

The Fees being Paid with Money 

made by his wife making Cheese 

which was hawled [sic] to Nash- 
ville in Wagons and Sold a distance 
of One Hundred and fifty miles. 

. . . The only Criminal Hung By 

the Civil officers of this County 

was the negro Henry who was Tried 
at the July Term of The Circuit 

Court 1860 for the murder of Mrs. 

Irwin the wile of his owner. He was 

Sentenced to be hung The Ist Fri- 
Sept. 1860 which was 

Executed Bringing a 
Larger Crowd of the People of The 
County to Purdy Than has ever 
been There at one Time before or 
Since. 

But thereafter it was not long be- 


day in 
Promptly 








fore Civilization, in her irresistible 
march, invaded ‘Tennessee, assumed 
the powers of Government, granted 
one or two hours of relaxation to the 


inhabitants, recklessly encouraged 
literacy, and, finally, imported some 
coolie laborers called “librarians,” 


i hose laborers, or, if you like, those 
“librarians,” were a quaint, queer lot. 
‘hey multiplied rapidly, shamelessly 
converted the innocent to strange rites 
and arcane practices, took themselves 
and their striving with absurd serious- 
ness, boasted of their “profession,” 
and, eager to preserve their manners 
and customs, anxious to throw their 
weight around, at last formed them- 
selves into a society. Some of its 
members are lurking in this very 
room. 

It is to them that I address my ex- 
hortations and suddenly shift my 
ground. Their accomplishments are 
by no means inconsiderable. ‘Their 
courage is beyond dispute. ‘They 
lave woudly aiurmed their support of 
the charter of the freedom to read, 
enunciated at the Westchester Con- 
ference of the American Library As- 
sociauon and the American Book 
Publishers Council. Their Governor, 
in his proclamation of October 29th, 
1953, unequivocally declared that 
“the free access to books and other 
sources of information through li- 
braries is one of the most important 
rights of all Americans.” 

Because of their enlightenment, I 
appeal to them to arouse their col- 
leagues in communities beyond these 
boundaries, and, because of their in- 
sistence on reality, 1 am emboldened 
to speak to them of subjects ordi- 
narily forbidden in conventions of the 
guild. Elsewhere, I would expect to 
be rudely ejected, under escort and 
on a rail, but here I propose to speak 


of old-fashioned, of half-forgotten, 
subjects: of first things first: of books 
and the readers of books. 

It is difficult, but it may be salu- 
tary, to remind ourselves that books 
and our craft once were honored. In 
the Seventeenth Century, for example, 
John Evelyn, the English antiquary, 
could assert without self-consciousness 
the doctrine that “worthily to preside 
over men of letters, is a greater dig: 
nity than to be born to the name ol 
Empire.” Across the channel his con- 

Gabriel 
become 
wrote a 
theme: 


temporary, 
would 


who 
librarian, 
around this 


Naudé, 
Mazarin’s 
little treatise 


How much [he exclaimed] ought 
we then to esteem of those, who 
have never sought after . . . super- 
fluous inventions, and, for the most 
part unprofitable; well judging and 
believing, that there was no ex- 
pedient more honest and assur’d, 
to acquire a_ great reputation 
amongst the people, than in erect- 
ing of fair & magnificent Libraries, 
to devote and consecrate them af- 
terward to the use of the Publick. 
Naudé believed that— 

There is no Book whatsover, be 
it never so bad or decried, but may 
in time be sought for by some per- 
son or other. 

Thomas Jefferson would one day 
paraphrase this, but Naudé even went 
so far as to contend: 

I conceive it no extravagance or 
danger at all, to have in a Library 

all the Works of the most 
famous and learned Hereticks. 

And he wrote that in his opinion: 

There is nothing more apt to 
make a man a Pedant, & banish 
him from common sense, than to 
despise all Modern Authors. 

Time, taste and tensions would 
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prove him = very wrong. — Perhaps 
the decline of books had already 
begun, perhaps their erratic powers 
had already been discovered, for 
within two hundred years, Lord 
Spencer’s voluble librarian, the Rev- 
erend ‘Thomas’ Frognall  Dibdin, 


would be sadly reporting that: 

Fear is the order of the day. ‘To 
those very natural and __ long- 
established fears of bailiffs and tax- 
gatherers, must now be added the 
fear of Reform, of Cholera, and of 
Books. 

‘To-day, in our own land, fears pre- 
vail; they have degraded books to 
low estate. Bibliophobia everywhere 
is audible and angry. Books are dis- 
trusted, despised, denounced. Com- 
petent critics are displaced by propa- 
ganda analysts, endowed with second 
sight, their snouts sniffing for slants 
“lines” 


Books—not 


interlinear horrors. 
book—but books 
general are held by powerful elements 


and and 


one in 
of the population usually to be dis- 


honest, misleading, explosive with 
novelty and destruction. 

With jibes and jeers the scofting 
rabble chants with Meredith: 

We may live without poetry, music, 


and art: 


We may live without conscience, 
and live without heart; 
We may live without friends; we 


may live without books; 

But civilized man cannot live with- 

out cooks. 

High-minded and superior intel- 
lects, appointed to committees, tell us 
what books are good for us and what 
guile-steeped books our frail minds, 
discernments, perceptions, spirits, 
convictions with- 


cannot possibly 


stand. In what contempt do these 


sublime arbiters hold their com- 


patriots! “To what depths of stupid 
credulity have they condemned us! 
And what 
felt with 
theory of books is noble,” 
it? 
some resounding resolutions and dis- 


librarians who 
that 


doing to 


are we 


once Emerson “the 


sustain Well, we are approving 
tributing some disquieting reports. 
are moments when 

flicker 
comlortably go out. But, actually, for 


‘There our con- 


sciences lor a moment and 
librarians, books are decidedly passé. 

Nowadays, we tinker with audio- 
visual contraptions, concede to elec- 
tric scanners the privileges of refer- 
ence work, throw ourselves headlong 
into whatever enterprises will distract 
us from our tainted wards, and be- 
labor ourselves with special attrac- 
tions and extra-curricular activities of 
every sort and kind. Checkers tourna- 
ments are now held in reading rooms. 
Belore long the present craze for “do- 
it-vourself’” will unquestionably — in- 


duce 


install tools, 


trained 


some libraries to 


benches, material and arti- 
sans, lor the pleasure and guidance of 
devotees. Nor should it be imagined 
that these alien and [utile diversions 
are phenomena restricted to our own 
shores. They are universal. 


recently 


I have 
received this breath-taking 
message from a colleague in a Muslim 
country: he 
wrote, “a series of Saturday afternoon 


“We are now offering,” 


consorts.” Alas, we Americans 
are a backward people. 

But | that the time has 
come when librarians must return to 
their ancient fealties and militantly 
re-establish the fair renown of books. 
In restoring them to their rightful 
place in the lives of our constituents, 
it unnecessary that all 
books are inherently good, beneficent, 


submit 


is to claim 
instructive, edifying, possessed of heal- 


ing powers and capable of conferring 








blessings upon the human family. 
That simply isn’t true. Ink on paper 
gives no assurance of virtue. 

Better, then, for us to admit that 
some publications are rightly out- 
casts because they are dull, or because 
they are foolish, or because they fail 
in their purpose to inform and to ele- 
vate, or because they are designed not 
to educate and to enrich experience 
but rather to defraud, deceive, and 
delude. But while our patrons need 
awed, or 
is their 
opposites that duty bids us to defend. 


not be frightened, con- 


sumed by such as these, it 
We champion not print but the book. 

But the bemused librarian will ask 
what is this thing you prattle so 
endlessly about? What is a book? Sir 
Max 


definition when he wrote: 


Beerbohm once supplied the 


Book is an honorable title, not to 
be conferred lightly. A volume is 
. a book because 
it can be read without difficulty. 


not necessarily . 
The test is, whether it was worth 
reading. Had the author something 
to set forth? And had he the spe- 
forth in 
And did he use this 


for setting it 
written words? 


cific gift 


rather rare gilt conscientiously and 
to the full? And were 
well and appropriately printed and 


his words 


bound? If you can say Yes to these 
questions, then only, I submit, is 
the title of “book” deserved. 
Neither must we, in rescuing books 
from extinction, be too hard on the 
“dis- 


censors. Someone has said that 


trust of the written word is one of 
the most characteristic symptoms of 
backward Maybe, but it is 
also a characteristic symptom of men 


minds.” 


of learning, of sophisticates, and of 
It is 


a wholesome quality. Each one of us 


most readers of advertisements. 


comes into the world with a highly 


developed instinct for censorship, and 
as we mature we disguise it as pre- 
dilection, or prejudice, or taste. But 
it is there. Our capacities for repudia- 
tion are infinite. These give us dil- 
ferentiation one from another and a 
sense of important individuality. By 
them we are enabled to leave some 
things alone, to immunize ourselves 
from them, and to release our energies 
to the cultivation of our preferences. 
Censorship, privately practiced, sell- 
ish, suppressed and impotent, cannot 
prevent the return of the book. 

But Mill cautions us that there are 
times “when society is itself the  ty- 
rant,” that himself, his 
own body and mind, the individual is 
sovereign,” and that “if the teachers 
of mankind are to be cognizant of all 
they ought to know, everything must 
be free to be written and published 
Without restraint.” If, as we profess, 
we accept 


“over over 


then librarians 


must resist with all the courage, wis- 


this view 


dom and power they can command, 
the progress of public and collective 
censorship, and must prosecute the 
fight until the last book-hater drops 
and blows away. Librarians must 
train themselves to recognize and to 
expose the subtleties whereby the con- 
spiracies of the enemies of books are 
that 
censorship does not have to be au- 


executed. ‘They must realize 


thorized before, by insinuation and 
influence, it can be imposed. They 
must be prepared for sacrifice. And 
they must satisfy themselves that no 
book ever harmed a spirit not already 
conditioned to, and readied for, the 
hurt. 

Otherwise libraries and their wares 
may vanish altogether in this dark 
era, and their glorious history will be 
recorded only in oral tradition, where, 


tt. 


as Frederick Ashley foretold long ago, 
it will be recalled only as— 

An earlier age when books were 
so numerous and so much thought 
of that great houses were built for 
no other purpose than to provide 
places where books could be shel- 
tered and read. There were people 
whose whole lives 


were spent in 


taking care of books. ‘There was 
even a cult devoted to the worship 
of the printed page. 

But this is cynicism and despair. 
Librarians have a job to do. They 
must be quick to set about it. They 
For in re- 
deeming the lost books, they will re- 


must be shamed to action. 
deem their lost readers. Readers and 
reading are currently in disfavor. 
Readers now indulge themselves only 
in shuttered cellars, or in the locked 
privacy of their chambers, or in caves 
accessible only by uncharted paths. 
Their diet is tripe, trite and trashy. 
hey languish. But the benighted li- 
brarians, shocked from their lethargy 
and disdain, should be willing once 
again to admit readers to their do- 
mains and once again to encourage 
reading in public. 
The Irishman said: “It is because 
Humanity has never known where it 
was going that it has been able to find 
its way.” Perhaps he was right, but 
he made that remark in a library; a 
have had 
some bearing on it. And old Henry 


circumstance which may 
Peacham told his Compleat Gentle- 
man that the “desire to have many 
books and never to use them, is like a 
child that will have a candle burning 
by him, all the time he is sleeping.” 

So come now. Let us rehabilitate 
our books, our readers, and ourselves; 
let us regain a vestige of 
ability. 

Dr. 


respect- 


Holmes, in his dedicatory 


verses, gave this description of a li- 
brary: 
Behind the ever open gate 
No pikes shall fence a crumbling 
throne, 
No lackeys cringe, no courtiers 
Wait,— 
This palace is the people’s own. 
OL course it is. And of course only 
great books, great readers and great 
hearts can bring greatness to a library. 


Ww 
TLA Reception, 
Chattanooga Public 
Library 


Thursday afternoon, April 21, 1955 
3:00-5.00 O'clock 
The Staff Association of the Chat- 


tanooga Public Library was _ host 
“par excellence” for the reception 
opening the TLA Convention in 


Chattanooga. 

The Chattanooga Public Library 
with its spacious rooms and friendly 
atmosphere was a pertect setting for 
this occasion. Beautifully decorated 
throughout with spring flowers, the 
library offered many points of interest 
to the various groups of librarians 
present. 

Mrs. Seabert 


the 


Brewer, chairman otf 
Public Library 
Board, poured tea from an exqul- 


Chattanooga 
sitely appointed table from which 
also were served salted nuts, dainty 
chicken pastries, and block cake. 
Films of special interest to librar- 
ians were shown throughout the af- 
ternoon. 
librarians wish to 
Miss 
Elizabeth Edwards, Librarian, to Mrs. 


The ‘Tennessee 
express deep appreciation to 


Brewer, and the Staff Association of 
the Chattanooga Public Library, for 
this most pleasant and enjoyable oc- 
casion. 
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Three Visitors to Tennessee 


ARNA BONTEMPS 


Lecture delivered at the Banquet Meeting of the Tennessee Library Association, April 22, 


1955—Lookout Mountain Hotel, Chattanooga) 


A librarian who has read contem- 
porary fiction or poetry is likely to 
have an eye for symbolism. In_ this 
occasion, I suspect, considering the 
time and the place, not to mention 
the question which has been belore 
the Supreme Court in Washington in 
recent days and the conference of 
thirty African and Asian nations in 


Bandung, Indonesia, this week — in 
this occasion, I venture, one could 
also. discover various levels of 
meaning. 


It would be possible to discuss these 
meanings, if we wished, in terms of 
the library profession. ‘The world of 
books and the world of national and 
international affairs are one. But | 
have something else in mind. 

About a year and a half ago a bus 
load of students from one of the white 
high schools outside Nashville visited 
our library at Fisk. I was introduced 
to the teachers who accompanied the 
group and learned that these visitors 
from social science 


were seniors 


classes. No one had to tell me that it 
was a selected group. They were all 
alert. After a tour of our building the 
group assembled in a room where we 
could talk and asked if they might 
put a few questions. 

I was pleased, and everything went 
along fine until one of the students 
asked me innocently, “Would you 
mind the 


prominent Negroes we should know 


telling us the names of 


about?” 

Now there are a good many Negro 
Americans have achieved dis- 
tinctions of one kind or another since 
the beginning of our history. Some 


who 


of their names have been written on 
money that we carry in our pockets, 
on stamps that we put on our letters, 
on countless registrations in the U.S. 
Patent Office, on lyrics and songs that 
we say or sing and on books by the 
The Histori- 
cal Review, 1 noticed, 
carries a major article in its current 
April, 1955, entitled, “The 
Distinguished Negro in America, 
1770-1936" by Richard Bardolph. 
Which of all these, could I say, are 
names that every high school senior 


American 
have just 


hundreds. 


issue 


as well as every college student—in 
America should know? 

When I the teacher in 
charge offered a little help. “They 
know about the baseball players, the 


hesitated, 


jazz musicians and the prize fighters,” 
she said. “But they have been asking 
me about Negroes in some of the 
other fields.” 

I named the presidents of the col- 
leges in our area, rattled off a list of 
men the 
added a few others who work in the 
arts and then turned to the national 
scene. “Of course you all know about 


Dr. Ralph Bunche,” I said. To my 


successful in profession, 


surprise, most of them did not. Thur- 
good Marshall? No. James Weldon 
No. George Washington 
Carver? Oh, yes, everybody knew him. 
Marian Anderson? Some of them 
knew the name. Paul Laurence Dun- 
bar. One or two. 

Whatever this lack of information 
about Negroes implies, I am sure it 
isn’t good. Since the high school stu- 
dents left our library that day, I have 
made inquiries of my own, and I am 


Johnson? 
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convinced now that the question in 
their minds is not wholly unrelated 
to the one belore the Supreme Court 
or the issues engaging the thirty na- 
tions at Bandung. 

The failure of intelligent readers to 
recognize the names of Ralph Bunche 
and ‘Thurgood Marshall, despite the 
frequency with which these names ap- 
pear in newspapers, can probably be 
explained best in psychological terms. 
‘The deep impression made by the ca- 
reer ol George Washington Carver, 
on the other hand, fast becoming an 
American legend, must also be partly 
due to something subconscious (par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that few 
of the people who know his name can 
tell you just why Carver should be 
remembered). 

If the question comes up again, I 
hope to be better prepared. If it 
comes trom scholars, from college or 
university librarians, perhaps VIL just 
cite Bardolph’s article in The Ameri- 
can Historical Review. \ painstaking 
study by a member ol the faculty of 
Woman's College of the University of 
North Carolina, that article is likely 
to serve a fine reference function for a 
long time to come. If the inquiry is 
more general, however, I think I will 
boil my answer down to three names. 

In the three hundred and thirty: 
six years that Negroes have been a 
part of American life, three men have 
attained the eminence and influence 
ol national leaders. One of the names 
will not surprise you. The other two 
probably will. I do not say that these 
are necessarily the three best known 
or most famous Negroes in our hemi- 
sphere, present or past. The state- 
ment has to do with influence, with 
leadership on a broad scale, with im- 
pact on the nation, with a place in 
history. So judged, these three stand 


the 
others. And it just happens that all 
three 


out clear and distinct from all 


which, in 
my opinion, have special meaning to- 


wrote books—books 
day and should be rediscovered by 
librarians everywhere. 

You may ask how I made my selec- 
Well, 1 started with a formula. 
I looked 
the individual un- 


tions. 
A leader is a man who leads. 
flor evidence that 
der consideration had committed Ne- 
groes as a whole to a course of action 
proposed by himself{—a course of ac- 
tion not previously approved or fol- 
lowed by three 
accomplished this. Of no others can 
the 


them. Each of my 


same be said. It happens that 
each of the three was a man of un- 
usual personal qualities who probably 
would have been equally (if not more) 
outstanding had he been born at any 
other time, in any other environment. 
It happens also that each visited Ten- 
nessee at least once during his life- 


time. 
Tennessee became aware of Fred- 
erick Douglass, the first of the three, 


during the abolitionist campaign. 
Some years ago when I was attending 
the Graduate Library School at the 
University of Chicago, I had occasion 
to consult the files of a newspaper 
THE CHICAGO INTER- 
OCEAN lor a period prior to the War 
States, 


called 


Between the and one of the 
news items that caught my eye was a 
dispatch from Knoxville, ‘Tennessee. 
It told about a colored man who had 
been killed on the streets of that city 
The 


paper said that because of a physical 


in a case of mistaken identity. 


resemblance the man had _ evidently 
been taken for Frederick Douglass. 
What the real Frederick Douglass 
had done to earn the hostility of 
the South 
is too long to go into now, but there 


Knoxville and the rest ol 








is little doubt that the partisan press 
of those inflamed days had given him 
the reputation of a menace. A mu- 
latto giant, as famous for his impres- 
sive appearance as for his great 
powers of oratory, he had been born a 
slave on the eastern shore of Mary- 
land. In 1838, at the age of twenty- 
one, he had escaped from slavery by 
way of the underground railroad. 
Within five years of that date he was 
a well-read man, a great platform per- 
sonality and a headline attraction at 
meetings sponsored by the Massachu- 
setts Anti-Slavery Society. So success- 
ful was the young Douglass, in fact, 
he soon found himself in a dilemma. 

Certain students at Harvard, after 
listening to one of his speeches on the 
iniquity of the slave system, made two 
observations. 1) There was no prool 
that this handsome and _ eloquent 
young Negro was actually what he 
professed to be. 
that he uneducated; it 
seemed impossible. He seemed as lit- 


They couldn’t be- 
lieve was 


erate and Harvard 
graduate. 2) They questioned the ar- 
gument against slavery which used 


Frederick Douglass as an example. 


brilliant as any 


How could one say that a system was 
bad which produced a human being 
such as this? 

Mainly, of course, they hinted that 
he was an impostor, a man of educa- 
tion and refinement posing as a run- 
The undercurrent of 
whispering became so strong, in fact, 
that Douglass had to cancel his speak- 
ing engagements and go into seclusion 
while he prepared an answer. When 
he came before the public again, he 
was armed with a little book called 
The Narrative of Frederick Douglass. 


away. slave. 


It was the story of his life in slavery, 
his longing for freedom, and _ finally 
He 


his successful 


escape. named 


names and gave dates and places. But 
while he silenced the whisperers who 
didn’t believe slavery could have pro- 
duced a Frederick Douglass, he tipped 
off his former owner, who straightwavy 
instituted legal procedures to secure 
the return of his property. 

Douglass paused to reflect—but only 
for a moment. Within a few days, 
and just one step ahead of the agents 
who sought his capture and return 
to bondage, he boarded a vessel sail- 
ing for England. About a year later, 
his reputation having grown enor- 
mously and his former owner having 
been paid off, he returned to his na- 
tive land to resume the fight for free- 
dom. He published 
without respite for the next thirteen 
years—indeed until the Emancipation 
Proclamation was issued. At times he 
was called into conference by Presi- 
dent 


lectured and 


Lincoln on matters touching 
Negro soldiers as well as problems of 
recruited the 
first Negro regiments for the Union 
army. By the time the War ended, his 


name was revered by every Negro who 


the freedmen, and he 


had known slavery in any form. 

I would call him the leader as hero. 
His physical courage thrilled and in- 
spired as many thousands as did his 
great oratory—as did the various edi- 
tions of his stirring and well-written 
autobiography. But the proof of his 
leadership was his success in bringing 
the Negro himself, especially the tree 
Negro, into the anti-slavery struggle. 
Free Negroes, you know, at first took 
a hands-off attitude toward abolition. 
They felt that their own position was 
so precarious they could not afford to 
have anything to do with the agita- 
tion or the efforts to help fugitives. 
Douglass convinced them they were 
not safe while slavery existed, that it 


was worth the risk to join the anti- 


a0. 


slavery forces with heart and soul. 
‘They responded and made him at the 
age of twenty-eight the outstanding 
Negro personality America, an 
eminence he held—except for certain 


in 


short interludes—till he died in 1895 
at the age of seventy-seven. 
Just five months after Frederick 


Douglass’ death, Booker ‘T. Washing- 
ton delivered his celebrated Atlanta 
speech. At the Cotton States’ Exposi- 
tion, an occasion which was unique in 
many ways, he coined the phrase 
“Separate as the fingers—but one as 
the hand” in an eflort to negotiate a 
peaceful settlement of 
warlare 


the guerilla 
had followed 


this 


which recon- 
Booker T. 
Washington, whose name is the only 
one among the three national leaders 
which is widely and generally known 
by Americans, 


struction in area. 


has been called the 
greatest Southerner to rise to promi- 
nence between the close of the War 
and the end of the century. Mr. Bar- 
dolph of the Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina, whose 
important article | have mentioned, 
calls him the greatest political in- 
fluence in the region during the Re- 
publican administrations of that era. 

Since Washington has been some- 
what less neglected, perhaps I need 
say less about him to Southerners 
than about the other two, but at least 
one observation is especially timely. 
When the Supreme Court ruled 
against the so-called “Separate but 
equal” doctrine in public education, 
it overturned an earlier decision taken 
in 1896 in the case of Plessy vs. Fer- 
guson. Not many people remember 
that the earlier the one 
which formed the legal basis for the 


decision, 


dual system now existing in many 
states, followed by just one year the 
Atlanta Speech by Booker T. Wash- 


9 


the acclaim 


address was hailed 


ington. Remembering 


with which that 
and the widespread editorial comment 
that here was a basis for settling the 
South’s most perplexing problem, it 
seems obvious to me that Washing- 
ton’s influence upon the intellectual 
the 


made can no longer be overlooked. 


climate in which decision was 


The Court had listened to such cases 


many times before, but not until 


Booker T. 
lanta was it ever able to crystallize its 


Washington spoke in At- 


thinking on the issue in this way. 

I would call Washington the leader 
as negotiator. His role in this case 
was not unlike his part in bringing 
Negroes around to an acceptance of 
vocational or industrial education in 
preference to the liberal education 
previously regarded as all-important. 
While he worked to change this atti- 
tude in Negroes, he also worked to 
convince southern whites and north- 
ern industrialists and philanthropists 
that this was the way in which to help 
He liked to tell 


Southerners that the only way to keep 


the South as a whole. 


the Negro in the ditch was to stay 
there with him. I believe he 
made the point stick in his auto- 


down 


biography Up from Slavery and in his 
many other books. 

Even though conditions have 
changed since Booker T. Washington 
died in 1915, there is good reason to 
What 


Booker T. Washington did not know 


reflect on his wisdom today. 


about human nature was scarcely 
knowable at that time. Among those 
who trusted his judgment implicitly 
were three presidents of the United 
States and most of the great national 
figures of his generation—university 
presidents, railroad builders, diplo- 
mats—all were convinced of his essen- 


tial greatness. 
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What Booker ‘I. Washington never 
did, however, was to relate the prob- 
lem of the Negro in the United States 
to the problems of colored peoples 
‘That remained tor 
the third of my leaders. William Ed- 
ward Burghardt DuBois came to Ten- 


around the world. 


nessee first as a sophomore at Fisk 
University in the fall of 1885. Sixteen 
vears old, small of stature but erect 
features, he 
had graduated from high school in 


and with well-chiseled 
Great Barrington, Massachusetts, the 


town of his birth. He made a fine 
record at Fisk both as a student and 
as an editor of the school paper. At 
the 


awards and honors in his path. He 


Harvard alterwards he won all 
became a favorite student of William 
James, of Albert Bushnell Hart, of 
Barrett Wendell, and of other great 
Harvard teachers of the nineties. He 
A\lt- 


er studying in Germany for two years 


read philosophy with Santayana. 


he returned to the United States and 


began a career as college teacher, 
editor and writer. 

In The Souls of Black Folk, pub- 
lished first in 1903, he pointed out 
some weaknesses in the program olf 
Booker T. Washington. This did not 
make him popular. He _ has 
But he start- 
the 


and 


never 
actually been popular. 
called 
movement in 1905, 
the National 

the Advancement of Colored People 
in 1910. And it NAACP 
DuBois that fi- 
nally brought the suits in court which 


ed something Niagara 
this led 
into Association — for 
was the 
which dreamed up 
led to the Supreme Court decision re- 
jecting the “separate but equal” 
doctrine in education and by exten- 
sion, no doubt, in other phases of 
American life. 

DuBois 


the 


became the editor of the 


Crisis, organ of the NAACP, 


and laid down the basic principles. A 
poet and philosopher, he also called 
attention to the larger communities 
of people in our world and the ways 
in which the little things that happen 
in a small Tennessee town are related 
When he per- 
suaded Negroes to raise their sights 


to far-away events. 


again, to press for full citizenship, to 
seek the spiritual rewards of a liberal 
education as well as instruction in the 
trades, he was turning a tide which 
had definitely been running in an- 
other direction. He had won the re- 
luctant support of his people on the 
basis of his wider vision, his sense ol 
At that moment he might 
have been called the leader as prophet 


history. 


and seer. 

All three of these men visited ‘Ven- 
nessee. Douglass was here first, shall 
we say, by proxy when his double was 
attacked on the streets of Knoxville at 
a time when sectional passions had 
reached the boiling point. He was 
here again in 1889 following a com. 
mencement address delivered at 
Booker ‘T. 
‘Tuskegee, Alabama. 
Nashville 


and Jubilee Hall. 


Washington's school at 
He stopped in 
Fisk 


By that 


and saw University 
\ time he 
was living in the past, his mind dwell- 
ing on the excitements of the cam- 
paign for emancipation in which he 
had fought so valiantly and with so 
much lasting satisfaction. 

Booker T. 
to lecture in Nashville in the year ol 


Washington came first 


Douglass’ visit, but he returned again 
and again, speaking to large mixed 
audiences at Vanderbilt and in the 
Ryman auditcrium as well as else- 
where throughout the state. DuBois 
was in school at Fisk for three years. 
back as a 


He was commencement 


speaker in less than a decade alter 
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graduation and has been in the state 
many times since. 

‘These are the Negroes I think all 
Americans should know. Fortunately 
for librarians, they are all easy to 
know. Douglass’ Life and Times of 
Frederick Douglass, the last revision 
of his autobiography, has occasionally 
Booker ‘T. 


ton’s Up from Slavery has never been 


been reissued, Washing- 
out of print and can be found in 
various editions, W. E. B. DuBois’ 
The Souls of Black Folk, a classic ol 
its kind, has been in print most of 
the time since it was published. 
time when 


books 


There has never been a 
DuBois’ 
not available, I believe. 

As individuals the three men had 
some None 
ol them knew their fathers, or at least 
not well. Of the three only DuBois 
was born in wedlock, and in this in- 


some. ol many were 


interesting similarities. 
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the the 
early childhood of the boy. Each owed 


stance father died during 
his upbringing to a mother or (in 
Douglass’ case) a grandmother. Each 
started life by making a journey of 
discovery which influenced him pro- 
foundly: 
North, Washington the long tramp 
from the West Virginia mountains to 


Douglass the escape to the 


General Armstrong’s school at Hamp- 
ton, Virginia; DuBois a lyrical train 
ride from western Massachusetts to 
Nashville (writing poetry along the 
way). Each was promising in_ his 
youth and attained early recognition. 
Each suffered reverses and was mis- 
understood and near disgrace at one 
But 


each survived and lived to fight again 


time or another ir his career. 
and raise his head above the cloud. 
I sincerely believe that all three 


have something significant to say to 


‘Tennessee librarians today. 
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Minutes of the General Sessions 
of the 
Tennessee Library Association Thursday, 
April 21-22, 1955 


The first General Session of the 
‘Tennessee Library Association 1955 
annual was held in the 
Room of Hotel Patten, 
Thursday evening, April 21, at 8:00 
o'clock, with Dr. A. F. Kuhlman pre- 
siding. 


convention 
Hamilton 


Dr. Kuhlman brought a word of 
welcome to the group and expressed 
his sincere appreciation to Chatta- 
nooga for inviting TLA to meet there. 
He then presented Mayor Olgiati who 
extended a personal welcome to mem- 
Mrs. Mallie New- 
som, Secretary of TLA, responded 
to Mayor Olgiati’s welcome. 


bers and guests. 


Miss Elizabeth Edwards, hostess to 
the Convention, was introduced by 
Dr. Kuhlman. Miss Edwards ex- 
pressed her appreciation to Miss Ra- 
chael Cash of the Chattanooga Public 
Library for her untiring efforts in 
securing the large number of exhibi- 
Miss Edwards then introduced 
the thirty-three exhibitors and named 
the company each represented. 


tors. 


Dr. Kuhlman introduced the key- 
note speaker, David C. Mearns, Chief 
of Manuscript Division of the Library 
ol Congress, Washington, D.C., who 
brought the address of the evening 
using as his subject, “Pardon Me 
Boy,” a scholarly paper punctuated 
with rare wit and humor, depicting 
his impressions of ‘Tennessee and 
Tennesseans, both past and _ present. 
He also stressed the place of the li- 
brarian in 


our contemporary social 


order. 


Following brief announcements by 
Dr. Kuhlman, the meeting adjourned. 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 

The Second General Session of the 
1955 Convention of the ‘Tennessee 
Library Association was held Friday 
morning, April 22 at 9:30 in the Red 
Room of Hotel Patten with the Presi- 
dent, Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, in the chair. 
He explained that this was the “busi- 
ness” session of the convention. Dr. 
Kuhlman expressed his gratitude to 
Miss Elizabeth Edwards and. the Statl 
Association of the Chattanooga Pub- 
lic Library for their hard work and 
efficient planning for the convention, 
also to Dr. Dan Robison, Miss Mar- 
tha Parks, and Miss Mary Bates of 
the State their 
throughout the year. 

Dr. Kuhlman stated that the theme 
of the TLA for 1954-55 
provement of Library Service — Get 
Books to All The People.” He ex- 
plained that this had been a legisla- 
tive year and that much work had 
been done to interest legislators in 
the library program in ‘Tennessee. 
He stated that much work had been 
done in rural communities, that sixty- 
six counties now have rural library 


Library for help 


was “Im- 


service while twenty-five have none, 
that twenty-two one-half 
cents per capita is spent in the coun- 


and and 
ties which have this service. 

Dr. Kuhlman reviewed 
taken by the Executive Board at meet- 
ings held in Nashville during the 
year. (See reports below.) 


actions 
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In the absence of Miss Ruth Reagor 
olf Oak Ridge, Dr. Kuhlman asked Dr. 
Dan M. Robison to give the report of 
the Legislative Committee. Dr. Robi- 
son stated that through the 1955 Leg- 
$50,000 
cured, making a total of $250,000 per 
year for Regional Library service. He 
three that were 
adopted by the committee which were 
indirectly the concern of the Associa- 
tion. These were: 


islature, a increase was se- 


gave resolutions 


1. ‘To work out ways of determin- 
ing manuscripts and 
printed records should be placed 
in the Library and Archives. 


which 


2. To work on a distribution  sys- 
tem for documents housed in the 
State Library. 

3. Expression of gratitude for the 

books, 3,000 
Roy H. 

state * pur- 


fine collection ol 
General 


the 


volumes, ol 
Beeler which 
chased. A tablet will be placed 
in the Library and Archives 
building as a memorial to Gen- 

eral Beeler. 
Don Ferris, Membership Chairman, 
reported that the 1954-55 membership 
1953- 


He pointed out 


was 420, a small decline from 
140. 
that the public and school library 
memberships had dropped during the 
past year. Suggestions for increasing 


54, which was 


memberships in these sections were 
Mrs. John Bowers, Stan 
and Meredith. 
It was generally agreed that an attrac- 
tive long-range program be worked 
out which would appeal to public li- 


made by 


Rescoe, Miss Louise 


brarians who work with young people 
and to school librarians. 

Mrs. Paul A. 
gave the report of the Recruitment 
Committee. She stated that a pam- 
phlet had been circulated on recruit- 
ment and that her had 


Barrette, Chairman, 


committee 


worked through Library Assistants 
group meetings on the problem of re- 
cruitment. 

Regular procedure was interrupted 
in order that the election of the 1955- 
56 officers might be held since this 

imme- 
Priscilla 


information needed _ for 
diate Miss 

Lantz, Chairman of the Nominating 
Committee, presented the following 
slate 


Was 


news release. 


President—Bernard 
Foy, Librarian, T'VA Technical Li- 
brary, Knoxville; Vice President—H. 
Donald Ferris, Librarian, University 
olf Tennessee, Martin Branch; Secre- 
tary—Mrs. Helen Kittrell, Librarian, 
Clinch-Powell Region, Clinton; 
‘Treasurer—Mrs. Ruth Brockette, Di- 
Materials of Instruction, Da- 
Nashville. 
elected by ac- 


lor officers: 


rector, 


vidson County Schools, 


These officers were 
clamation. 
Dr. Jay W. 


Southwestern 


Librarian at 
the 
Intellectual Freedom Committee, read 


Stein, 
and Chairman of 


a statement which his committee had 
prepared for the 
TLA. 

The report of the Scholarship Com- 
mittee Miss 
Meredith, Chairman. She stated that 


presentation to 


was given by Louise 
Miss Marcella Crump had been the 
recipient of the TTLA scholarship for 
1954-55. 


ries the requirement 


Since the scholarship car- 
that the re- 
cipient remain in Tennessee for a 
Miss 


Crump plans to take a position out 


three-year period, and since 
of the state, she is going to refund 
the scholarship money to the associa- 
tion. Upon a motion made by Mrs. 
Frances Cheney and seconded by Dr. 
Dan 


to award two scholarships in 1956-57. 


Robison, the association voted 


Miss Meredith announced that Miss 
Frances Smith is the recipient for 
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1955-56. This is a Peabody Library 
School scholarship. 

The Li- 
brarian was given by Mrs. Frances 
Cheney, She stated that for 
the first time the official organ of the 


report on the Tennessee 


Editor. 


association had been published quar- 
terly as was originally intended. 

Miss Martha Parks, in the absence 
of Dr. William FitzGerald, gave the 
report of the Coordinator of Federal 
Relations. 

Following the ‘Treasurer’s report by 
Mrs. Melba Wilson Wash, the meet. 
ing adjourned. 

‘THIRD GENERAL SESSION 

The third General 
‘Tennessee Library Association was 
held Friday afternoon at 3:00 o'clock 
in the Hamilton Room of Hotel Pat- 
ten, with Dr. A. F. Kuhlman presid- 
ing. The entire session was devoted 


Session of the 


to the problem of recruitment, with 
the subject “Recruitment and _ Pro- 
fessional Preparation of Library Per- 
sonnel.” 

Dr. Kuhlman introduced Jack Dal- 
ton, Librarian, University of Virginia, 
as leader of the panel discussion. Mr. 
Dalton pointed out that doctors and 
lawyers are not recruiting for their 
professions as such. He exhibited full: 
page color plates from current peri: 
odicals, which although they are ad- 
firms, 
are indirectly helping these profes- 
He 
also pointed out that for the ministry 
scholarships totaling $100,000 are be- 
ing made available for a trial period 


vertisements for commercial 


sions to do the recruiting job. 


to recruit in that profession. 
Mr. Dalton stated that 
are caught in a two-way vise; on one 


librarians 


side we are competing with the pres- 
tige professions and librarians have 
not reached this point yet, and on the 
other against heavy competition for 


the best brains. He stated that in 
1917 a conference was held in Chicago 
on Recruiting for the Library Pro- 
fession. In 1948 a contlerence 
held at Princeton. He expressed the 
beliel that literature is 
good, but the best recruiting is the 
part the individual librarian plays in 


Was 


recruiting 


influencing others to enter the pro- 
lession. ‘Vo date, said Mr. Dalton, not 
enough people know what librarian- 
ship is. 

William Jesse spoke on recruiting 
in the college library field, using three 
questions around which to base his 
remarks: Why recruiting? 
Why do you lteel you want to do it? 


are Wwe 
How do you do it? Mr. Jesse said 
that we must keep in mind the na- 
ture of the prolessions—those that are 
lee-charging, those that are not. Li- 
brarians are recruiting lor a non-lee- 
charging profession and it will always 
be so because libraries are so closely 
associated with education, a thing of 
the state. He stated that recruiting is 
done by library people without know- 
ing they are doing it, by example and 
by conduct. 

Kenneth Duchac of the Kingsport 
Public Library said that recruiting is 
a matter of day-to-day impressions li- 
brarians make on people, that it is a 
matter of salesmanship—public  rela- 
tions from me to you. Libraries must 
have something to show and people 
who know how to slow it. 

Mrs. Eileen Cunningham of Van- 
derbilt Medical 


special libraries. She stated that spe- 


Library spoke flor 


cial librarians can never know. as 


much about the subject as the spe- 
that 


some knowledge of and an interest in 


cialists, but they must have 


the field in order to be of greatest 
service. ‘They also need intuition, and 
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they need to be willing to go beyond 
the call of duty. 

Miss Louise Meredith, speaking for 
school libraries, said that ‘Tennessee 
now has six colleges offering under- 
graduate courses in library science. 
She also stated that over a period of 
$21,500 


available for library scholarships. She 


nine years has been made 
emphasized favorable personality 
traits as the best assets for recruiting. 

From the discussion the consensus 
of opinion seemed to be that the in- 
dividual librarian and the personality 
the individual 


traits ol person were 


the best means of recruiting. Sum- 
maries by panel members are given 
below. 
SUMMARIES 
‘The 
cussed the problem of recruiting for 


Chairman of the Panel dis- 
the professions, touching upon the 
general shortage of trained people and 
the 


widespread competition — for 


trained manpower. He pointed out 
some of the problems and opportuni- 
ties the library profession faces cur- 
rently in preparing people for library 
work, commented upon the oppor- 
tunity for experiment which the pres- 
ent five-year program offers, and 
mentioned the committees recently 
set up for the Board of Education for 
Librarianship to work on pre- and 
The South- 


eastern Library Association has in- 


post-master’s programs. 


structed its Committee on Education 
to consider the need for a doctoral 
program in Southern library schools. 

He reviewed such recent activities 
in the recruiting field as the Novem- 
ber 1947 Conference on Recruiting 
called by the Board of Education for 
Librarianship of the American Li- 


work of the 
Joint Committee on Library Work 


brary Association, the 
as a Career which grew out of that 
conterence, the Princeton Conference 
of 1948, the study of Miss Agnes Rea- 
gan and the report of the Joint Com- 
mittee for which she conducted her 
study, and similar related activities 
of various groups. 

‘The most insistent note to be found 
throughout these discussions seemed 
to be the note struck at the recruiting 
“The individual 
librarian is the strongest factor in re- 


conference in 1947: 


cruiting.” 

‘he fur- 
nished by two members of the panel, 
Miss Mere- 
Written reports were not re- 


following reports were 


Mrs. Cunningham and 
dith. 
ceived from the other two members. 
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Special Libraries 


As your President, Dr. Kuhlman, 
has pointed out, I have not been able 
Association fre- 
quently; that has been my misfortune. 
However, in looking over this audi- 
ence I find the familiar faces of many 
friends whom I have known in Nash- 


to meet with our 


ville, and I apologize to them if some 
of the things I am about to say here 
seem a repetition of what they have 
heard me say before. To begin with, 
during the meetings of the Joint 
Committee on Library Education 
with which I have been working so 
closely, and especially in reference to 
special library education, the impor- 
tance of a well integrated program of 
recruitment as a necessary adjunct 
to professional preparation has been 
apparent frequently 


cussed. 


and was dis- 

‘Today you have heard recruitment 
chiefly defined in terms of “example,” 
the effect of contact with some fine 
librarian during youth. I am the last 
person in the world to deny the value 
of example. In my own experience 
one of the best assistants I have ever 
had, now happily married, always 
stated that 
under, and contacts with, Miss Helen 
Harris of the McGhee Li- 
brary, Knoxville, Tennessee, of the 
greatest importance in the develop- 
ment of her professional career. An- 
other excellent assistant who has been 


she considered her work 


Lawson 


in charge of her own libraries for 
some time is equally eloquent in 
praise of the influence Miss Adelaide 
Rowell, Chattanooga, has had on her 
love for books and her ability to de- 
velop good public relations with those 
who use her library. Therefore, while 
not denying the importance of ex- 
ample, I still think that we have a job 


olf salesmanship to do of another 
type, or rather [| should say not so 
much of “Salesmanship” as an effort 
to locate latent subject interest and 
knowledge. In order to do that I feel 
that we must utilize every type of 
approach; the pamphlet, the printed 
article, the vocational advisor, well 
written biographies, and articles in 
current magazines. We should reach 
into the senior classes of high schools, 
into junior colleges, into the fresh- 
man Classes of universities and of col- 
leges in order to locate young people 
with subject interest. We must show 
them how a librarian puts knowledge 
to work through books, periodicals, 
and recorded media. We should indi- 
cate how they in turn might wish to 
use their own subject interest in this 
this 
still pre- 
professional education in the right di- 


done while 


channel 


must be 
time to 


way, and 


there is 
rection. The role an association can 
play in recruitment and professional 
education has been demonstrated in 
the areas of both law and medicine. 

I think it might be important to 
begin by defining what we mean by a 
special librarian. In order to do this 
I will try to bring to your attention 
attributes which seem common. to 
most special librarians and for fur- 
ther specific information I suggest 
“Special Librarianship as a Career” 
by Ruth Savord,* rich in information, 
on which I, myself, have drawn, as 
well as from the brochure, “Why Not 
Be a Medical Librarian,’** and from 


*Obtainable from the Special Libraries 
Association Office, 31 E. 10th St., New 
York 3, N.Y. 

**Obtainable from Miss Nettie A. Mehne, 
Subcommittee on Recruitment, Medical 
Library Association, 738 Academy Street, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
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my personal knowledge of what is re- 
quired of a medical librarian. 

A special librarian must have many 
of the best attributes of any reference 
librarian, must be a detective who 
never says die, and be familiar with 
many approaches to the subject lit- 
erature, for it will be as old and as 
The special librarian 
must not be frustrated by the fact 
that the clientele 
specialists 


new as time. 


consists ol 
always 


served 
will know 
more about the subject than the li- 


brarian, but therefore, must be par- 


who 


ticularly proficient. The needs of the 
special clientele served should be 
studied and considered in every way. 
‘The special librarian deals more often 
with tools other than books such as 
periodical literature (as in the case of 
science and medicine) or unpublished 
documents (as in many government 
or legal libraries). New shifts in tech- 
methods of literature 
search demand an adaptable person. 


Often work must be done against 


niques and 


time, and speed is of the essence. ‘To 
sum up, if you are imaginative, will- 
ing to master a literature and its ref- 
erence works, are inquisitive and ver- 
satile and inflexible 
techniques, then you have the mak- 


not bound by 


ings of a special librarian. Often youn 
intuition will be your best friend in 
a profession where the ability and 
knowledge of how and when to set 
aside and when to apply rules spells 
the difference between success or pro- 
failure. ‘Titles are not too 
important so long as one has found 


fessional 


a congenial specialization, yet to be 
“tops” in one’s chosen profession, one 
must be willing to devote time, en- 
ergy, and study above and beyond the 
call of duty. 

‘There has been a growing need for 
better preparation for special librar- 


ians, but in order to avoid too many 
“splinter” courses, a plan similar to 
the Farmington Plan whereby cer- 
tain library schools would concentrate 
on developing certain courses in 
special subject fields would avoid 
duplication of eftort. 

While some “off campus’ integra- 
tion has been worked out between the 
library schools and the special courses 
in medical librarianship, such as that 
between the University of Texas and 
the courses at Emory and the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, much still 
remains to be done along those lines. 
I am happy to report that here in 
‘Tennessee the Peabody School of Li- 
brary Science, as far as our foreign 
visitors’ program is concerned, is co- 
operating by allowing credit for these 
approved special courses. 

The Medical Library Associations’ 
recruiting program is excellent. They 
first set up standards of certification, 
accompanied by efforts to attain bet- 
ter opportunities for professional edu- 
cation by means of approved special 
courses in medical librarianship. 
‘There are four such courses at pres- 
ent offered in regular semesters or 
summer sessions or both. They are: 
School of Library Science at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California in Los 
Angeles, Division of Librarianship at 
Emory University in Georgia, School 
of Library Service at Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City, and the 
University of Illinois Library School, 
Urbana. The Association is aiding 
the schools by giving a lew scholar- 
ships for each course. 

The Chairman of the Sub-Commit- 
“We 


certification 


tee on Standards writes, feel 


that the standards for 
should be kept high so that the term 


“certified” will indicate a qualified 
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medical librarian—qualified by train- 
ing as well as experience.” 

‘Tre M.L.A. Recruiting Committee 
distributed this year 1,500 copies ol 
“Why not be a medical librarian” to 
the Illinois Hospital Association for 
vocational guidance kits sent to sec- 
ondary schools throughout I1linois. 
2,168 pieces were mailed out by Com- 
mittee members to students, voca- 
tional counselors, library schools, li- 
and others. Information 
M.L.A. 
program was sent to vocational guid- 
Medical 


librarianship was included, and cor- 


brarians 


about the publications and 


ance directors in 36. states. 
rectly described in magazine articles 
in the health field such as “You have 
Blue 


Cross Plan of Michigan, Kiplinger 


w future in a hospital career,” 


Magazine's “Jobs behind the doctor’; 
“Hospital careers call for courage,” in 
Glamour; the National Health Coun- 
“Health Careers 
and “Partners for Health.” The April 


cil’s Guidebook,” 
issue of the Medical Library Associa- 
tion’s Bulletin, Vol. 43, No. 2, April, 
1955, contains a symposium devoted 
to recruitment, and types of medical 
libraries. 

All librarians might well heed cer- 
tain recommendations at the 
January, 1955, meeting of the Joint 
Committee on Library Work as a 
Career: 

1. Combat the “man on the street”’ 
that a librarian’s work is 


made 


idea 
dull. 

2. Work to obtain proper recog- 
nition of the library profession 
from the public at large. 

3. Recruitment must be a continu- 
ous attack on all rather than on 
one age level. 

4. New projects of the future must 
be more dramatic in nature, i.e., 
—T.V. programs, films, books 


on librarianship, autobiographies 


and biographies of librarians, 
and articles on library work not 
published in’ library journals, 
but in the popular magazines 
and educational and scientific 
magazines. 

Mrs. Eileen R. Cunningham 
Librarian, Vanderbilt University 


School of Medicine 


School Libraries 


‘The recruitment 
ians to fill the many positions in 


of school librar- 
elementary and secondary schools has 
been a real problem during the past 
10 or 15° years. 

At the time Miss Martha Parks be- 
Director of School 
with the Department of Education in 


came Libraries 
1932, there were 62 school librarians 
This 
number increased rapidly until it 
1941-42. During the 
war period a number of school librar- 


with some library training. 


reached 357 in 
ians left our state, and this number 


1945-46. 
We have worked toward solving this 


had been reduced to 264 in 


problem in several ways. 

Beginning with 1947, the General 
Board 
brary scholarships for several sum- 


Education made available li- 


mers. Grants from the General Edu- 
cation Board and the Tennessee State 
Department of Education have assist- 
ed in recruiting and improving the 
training of school librarians in Ten- 
During the past nine years, 
approximately $24,500 has been spent 
grants-in-aid. 
This has encouraged a number of 
teachers to begin the library training 
program. After completing the basic 
eighteen quarter-hour program, a 
number have gone on to graduate 
library school. 


nessee. 


for scholarships and 
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Six state-supported institutions of 
higher learning oller under-graduate 
library training programs which have 
been approved by the State Board of 
Education for certification of school 
librarians. Graduate library training 
is offered at one institution in ‘Ten- 
nessee. ‘The Supervisor of School Li- 


braries and the directors of these 
training programs meet periodically 
to evaluate these programs and to 
plan better co-ordination. 

Student Assistants groups have been 
organized in three regions. ‘There 
were about 1000 students in attend- 
ance at these meetings this spring, 
with 125 schools represented. 
salaries have been 


Since teachers’ 


increased for the next school year, 
this should keep more of our librar- 
ians here in the state, and we hope it 
might encourage some of our group to 
return to Tennessee. The fact that 
the B.S. in L.S. is the equivalent of 
a Master's Degree in the Tennessee 
Salary schedule has been an incentive 
for more school librarians to complete 
this degree. At the time, 
there are 250 school librarians in Ten- 


nessee with a B.S. in L.S. or a Master’s 


present 


Degree with a major in Library 
Science. 
We have made some progress in 


improving the training of librarians 
as shown by the fact that we now 
have about 535 school librarians with 
some training. Due to the develop- 
ment of the elementary library pro- 
gram, new positions are being created 
each year. We are continuing to work 
toward recruiting good professional 
people for the library positions, and 
we hope the program is gradually im- 
proving, and will continue to grow. 
Louise Meredith, Supervisor of 
School Libraries, Tennessee 
Department of Education 


Friends of Libraries 


Luncheon 


Friday Noon, April 22, 1955, 
First Christian Church 

The Friends of 

eon was held in the dining room of 

the First Christian Church, Friday, 

April 22 at 12:30 noon with Mrs. T. 

E. Mills of Lenoir City presiding. 


Libraries lunch- 


This was indeed a high point of 
the time 


ol good friends getting together for 


1955 convention. It was a 
good fellowship over good food. 

Mrs. Mills 
to the group which was composed of 
librarians, 


gave a brief welcome 


libraries, and 
Mrs. Mills re- 
lated the history of this active lay 


organization in promoting libraries 


friends of 
their invited guests. 


and library service in Tennessee. She 
explained that the organization began 
in 1916 in Chattanooga and that fur- 
ther plans were made at a luncheon 
meeting at Gatlinburg in 1949. Since 
that time its progress and growth has 
been notable in all sections of the 
state. 

Mrs. Mills then presented Kenneth 
Duchac of the Kingsport Public Li- 
brary who read the official welcome 
in the absence of Mrs. A. J. Koblentz 
of Chattanooga. 

Mrs. Mills introduced special guests 
Miss Elizabeth Edwards, 
hostess to the 1955 convention, Dr. 
A. F. Kuhlman, Dr. Dan M. Robison, 
Senator James Pope, and David C. 
Mearns of the Library of Congress. 
the introduction of 
guests, Mrs. Mills presented Dr. An- 
drew Holt, Vice-President of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee, who gave, in 
a most humorous manner, some verv 
profound advice to librarians if they 
wish to win and maintain the suppor 
of the public in the library prograr 


as follows: 


Following 
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in Tennessee. His topic, “A Layman 
Looks at Libraries” was presented un- 
der eight points as follows: 
1. Librarians respect them- 
selves if they expect to have the 
respect and support of the pub- 


must 


lic. 

2. ‘They must join their professional 

organizations and take an active 

part in them. 

Through training, and by keep- 

ing abreast of affairs, librarians 

must try to improve themselves 
constantly. 

1. It is to the librarian’s advantage 
always to look as well as possi- 
ble. Librarians must not allow 
themselves to look drab and 
colorless. 

5. They must act as librarians 
ought to act. 

6. Participate in the life of the 
community, then the community 
will support the library. 

7. Let the needs of the library be 
known to the public. 

8. Do a good job of running the 
library. that the li- 
brary operates for the benefit of 


See to it 

everyone. ‘This helps to get the 
money to do a good job. 

At the conclusion of the luncheon, 

following 

1955-56; Chairman, 


announced as 
officers lor Mrs. 
T. E. Mills; Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. 
Anne V. Summers of the Kingsport 
Public Library. 

Mrs. Mallie Newsom, Secretary 


TLA Banquet 


The annual banquet of the Ten- 
nessee Library Association was held 
Friday evening, April 22, at 7:00 
o'clock at the Lookout Mountain 
Hotel. Guests and members arrived 
by bus and cars atop. this 
one of the high- 


the were 


scenic 
mountain to enjoy 


lights of the convention. 

The Junior League Garden Club 
had provided exquisite arrangements 
of lemon yellow gladioli and roses in- 
terspersed with clumps of rich, green 
begonia leaves along the banquet 
tables. Pale green candelabra holding 
tall tapers shed a soft glow of light 
over the banquet hall. A delectable 
three-course dinner served to 
some 160 people. 

Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, 
TLA, extended a warm personal wel- 
come to the group and introduced 


guests as follows: Mr. and Mrs. Sea- 


Was 


President ol 


bert Brewer (Mrs. Brewer is president 
of the Chattanooga Public Library 
Board), Mrs. Dan Robison, Jack Dal- 
ton, David C. Mearns, Mr. and Mrs. 
Gilbert Dr. Subi Chitale ol 
India, and officers of TLA. 

Dr. Arna Bontemps, noted author, 
lecturer, and librarian at Fisk Uni- 
versity, was presented by Dr. Kuhl- 


Govan, 
Indore, 


man as the speaker of the evening. 
He spoke most interestingly on the 
subject “Three Visitors to ‘Tennes- 
see.” 

Following Dr. Bontemps’ address, 
Mrs. Paul A. 
the Resolutions Committee, read the 


Barrette, chairman ol 


report of that committee expressing 
gratitude to all those who had worked 
to make the 1955 Convention a suc- 
cess. 

Ambrose Easterly, who has been 
writing a history of the TLA, read 
resolutions honoring those faithful 
TLA who 


have passed on, also making mention 


members and officers of 
of those still living who have given 
so lreely of their time and their talent 
for the betterment of the library pro- 
‘Tennessee. 

Following — these 
meeting adjourned. 


fession in 


resolutions, the 


Mrs. Mallie Newsom, Secretary 


Ot. 


Minutes of the Executive Board 
In joint Meeting with the Legislative Committee, November 13, 1954 


the ‘Ten- 
met in 


‘The Executive Board ol 
nessee 
joint session with the TLA Legisla- 
tive Committee in the State Library 
and Archives Building in Nashville, 
Saturday, November 13, 1954 at 9:00 
a.m. with Dr. A. F. Kuhlman presid- 
ing. 

Present in Dr. 
man were: Miss Ruth Reager, Ber- 
nard Foy, Mrs. Melba Wilson Wash, 
Mrs. Mallie Newsom, Dr. Dan Robi- 
son, Miss Louise Meredith, Miss 
Martha Parks, Miss Mary Bates, Mrs. 
A. H. Myers, Miss Sara Tipton, Mrs. 
Frances Cheney, Dr. Robert Alvarez, 
Miss Catherine Clark, Jesse Cunning- 
ham, H. D. Ferris, and Mrs. Helen 
Kittrell. 

Dr. Kuhlman stated that TLA no 
longer has a Planning Committee as 


Library Association 


addition to Kuhl- 


such, that under the new constitution 


the Executive Board serves as_ the 
Planning Committee. He also stated 
that the Association inherited some 


business from the Legislative Com- 
mittee of last year. He called for the 
Legislative Committee report 
asked Dr. Dan Robison to summarize 
what had been accomplished by dis- 
cussions of the State 
representatives of other library groups 


and 


Librarian and 
during 1953-54. 

Dr. Robison stated that Dr. James 
Gibbs was called on to make a study 
and to make proposals as to the needs 
of independent and larger libraries 
As a the Gibbs 
was worked based on 


of the state. result 
Formula 
the economic ability of a county to 
pay. The larger library representa- 
tives were given time to think over 
this plan, but the state called for the 
budget by the middle of October. 


out 


Letters were sent out asking lor im- 
mediate suggestions, and from the re- 
plies, a majority believed the Gibbs 
However, the 
Commission recommended that the 
Gibbs Formula not be adopted at this 


Formula to be sound. 


time since it would mean a disintegra- 
tion of the Regional Library Pro- 
gram, and since the increases were too 
large to be met. In reality the Gibbs 
Formula can never be applied. 

Dr. Robison explained that each 
department makes a detailed report 
as to its needs as nearly as it can 
determine these for the coming year. 
When these departments get their 
budgets in, they are presented to the 
budget director. 

The question was raised as to 
whether TLA should ask the legisla- 
ture for more money since all other 
departments in the state are seeking 
rather large increases. Dr. Robison 
suggested that he believed it better 
to ask for small increases from time to 
time, rather than double the amount 
sought and get nowhere as was the 
case in 1951. 

It was pointed out that TEA has a 
sort of “lobbying body” to help get 
what it TLA have 
It was also pointed out that 


wants; should 
such? 
TLA does not have the unity of TEA, 
that too many librarians would not 
benefit directly from this, nor would 
they be willing to fight for funds as 
TEA members do. 

Dr. Alvarez stated that certain parts 
of Davidson County do not have 
adequate public library service. ‘This 
is also true in other counties of the 
state. Dr. Robison said that he would 
recommend to the Commission that 


when counties formed Regional Li- 
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these 
counties in the form olf a book-mobile, 


brary Boards, help be given 
a person to organize library service, 
or to get films where films are needed, 
and that this service increase as funds 
permit. These counties or regions 
would buy whatever they need under 
a contract with the state and get reim- 
was 
pointed out that the county court 
appoints the Regional Library Board 
in each county. 


bursed for the expenditure. It 


The next item olf business was a 
the Library 
Boards Revised Bill, for introduction 


in the 


report on Regional 
1955 General Assembly, by 
Miss Mary Bates. Following the dis- 
Mr. moved that the 
Legislative Committee submit to the 
President, in the 
Executive Board, the power to con- 
tact persons in the House and Senate 
the Re- 
motion 


cussion Ferris 


consultation with 


to introduce and support 


gional Libraries Bill. The 
carried. , 

Mrs. Frances Cheney moved that 
the Legislative Committee and the 
Executive Board the State 
Library and Archives Regional Li- 
brary Bill and that it be included 
in the administration-sponsored pro- 
The motion carried. 


endorse 


gram. 

Following a discussion of the budg- 
et by Dr. Robison, Miss Catherine 
Clark moved that the Legislative 
Committee and the Executive Board 
endorse the 1955-56 budget as pro- 
posed by the State Library and Ar- 
chives Commission. The motion car- 
ried. 

Mrs. Cheney moved that TLA en- 
dorse the suggestion of Dr. Robison 
for gradual increases in state appro- 
priations. The motion carried. 

At this point members of the Legis- 
lative Committee having completed 
their business were excused. ‘Those 


who desired were invited to remain. 

The agenda of the TLA Executive 
Board were taken up in the following 
order: 

On a motion made by Bernard Foy, 
the Board voted to adopt the proposed 
1954-55 budget. Mrs. Cheney stated 
that the budget will be in the next 
issue of the Tennessee Librarian. 

Dr. Robert Alvarez was appointed 
chairman. of 
mittee with 


Information Com- 
Miss Maureen Williams 
and Miss Mary Bates to serve with 
him. 


the 


Miss Helen Harris was appointed 
chairman of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee. Miss Olive Branch and 
Johnny Hodges are the other mem- 
bers. 

Don Ferris was appointed Mem- 
bership chairman. 

The Nominating Committee was 
left incomplete. 

The Recruitment Committee chair- 
man is Mrs. Paul A. Barrette. Other 
members are Miss Clara Washburn, 
Robert Broadus, and J. W. Stein. 

Miss Louise Meredith was appoint- 
ed chairman of the scholarship com- 
mittee. 

Mrs. T. E. Mills was appointed 
chairman of the Friends of Libraries. 

Mrs. Frances Cheney was appointed 
ALA Council Representative. 

Dr. William A. FitzGerald was ap- 
pointed the Coordinator of Federal 
Relations. 


The next item of business con- 
cerned the 1955 TLA Convention to 
be held in Chattanooga, April 21, 


99 9 3 


22, 23. It was agreed that further in- 
quiries need to be made regarding 
accommodations for the bi-racial con- 
vention since there seemed to be some 
misunderstanding. 
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Speakers for the Convention were 
discussed and it was generally agreed 
that the outstanding speakers be se- 
cured for the General Sessions rather 
than the sectional meetings. 

Miss Martha Parks suggested that 
Dr. Robison to write 
a letter to Dr. Quill E. Cope regard- 


be authorized 


ing ‘Tennessee’s participation in the 
White House Conlerence. 

Following the appointment of Am- 
Historian of the 
‘TLA, the meeting adjourned, 1:30 
p-m. 


brose Easterly as 


Respectlully submitted, 
Mrs. Mallie Newsom, Secretary 


Minutes of the Executive Board Meeting 


February 19, 1955 


‘The Executive Board of the ‘Ten- 
nessee Library Association met Satur- 
day, February 19, 1955 at 9:00 o'clock 
in the State Library and Archives 
Building in Nashville with Dr. A. F, 
Kuhlman_ presiding. 

Members of the Board present in 
addition to Dr. Kuhlman were: Dr. 
Dan Robison, Miss Martha Parks, 
Mrs. A. H. Myers, Miss Mary Bates, 
Miss Elizabeth Edwards, Mrs. Frances 
Cheney, Miss Louise Meredith, and 
Mrs. Mallie Newsom. 

Dr. Kuhlman stated that the pur- 
pose of the meeting was to formulate 
plans for the 1955 Annual Conven- 
tion of ‘TLA to be held in Chatta- 
nooga, April 21, 22, 23, at Hotel 
Patten. 

Miss Elizabeth 
Edwards, Librarian, Chattanooga 


Dr. Kuhlman asked 


Public Library, to serve as General 
Chairman of local arrangements for 
the convention. Miss Edwards gra- 
ciously accepted this responsibility. 

After considerable discussion it was 
decided to schedule only one meeting 
lor each Sectional Group and _ three 
General The Board felt 
that Session should be 
devoted entirely to the problem of 


recruitment. 


Sessions. 
one General 


The need for providing free time 
in the program for viewing the ex- 
hibits was brought up by Miss Ed- 


wards and it was agreed, in fairness 
to the exhibitors, to include such tree 
time in the program. 

Miss Edwards stated that all meet- 
ings of the convention would be held 
at the headquarters hotel (Patten) 
except the Thursday alternoon recep- 
tion which will be in the Chattanooga 
Public Library, the banquet Friday 
evening which will be at the Lookout 
Mountain Hotel, and the Friends ol 
Libraries luncheon which will be at 
the First Christian Church, Friday at 
12:00. 

Miss moved that the 
Mayor of Chattanooga be asked to 


Edwards 


bring the welcome to the convention 
at the Thursday 
Motion 
ried. 


evening meeting. 
was seconded. Motion car- 
Mrs. Mallie Newsom, Secretary 
of TLA, was asked to give the re- 
sponse. 

A tentative schedule for the pro- 
gram was worked out by the Board. 
Speakers for the 
were discussed and Dr. Kuhlman stat- 


General Sessions 
ed that he would contact these people 
at once. 

Mrs. Frances Cheney said that the 
convention program would appear in 
the March 
Librarian. 


issue ol the Tennessee 


The meeting adjourned at 11:35 
a.m. 
Mrs. Mallie Newsom, Secretary 


a 








Membership 
Committee 
Final Report 


With a final apology to the mem- 
bership of the TLA, the Membership 
Committee regrets to report that the 
number of members to date total only 
130. 


goal for the year and 10 short of last 


This leaves us 70 short of our 
year’s enrollment. Hard work is just 
not enough to increase the member- 
ship. Suggestions made at the Con- 
vention may help us to clear up mis- 
understandings concerning the mem- 
bership year and assist in getting the 
members to send their dues in early 
during the TLA year. 
the part of the Librarians in the state 


A desire on 


to see their state association grow into 
a powerful, representative body ol 
professional and lay persons is the 
ultimate aim of the membership com- 
When , 
prevalent, the membership of the as- 


mittee. this desire becomes 
sociation will grow. 

We do point with pride to the fact 
that our institutional memberships 
this year are double those of last year. 
The college section of TLA has grown 
this year to the point that it is almost 
as large as the public library section. 
Our school librarians still hold the 
record for the largest section, but 
another drop in their enrollment next 
year equal to the loss in their section 
this year would drop them to third 
place in membership. Inasmuch as 
these are the people who have first 
contact, in most instances, with the 
youth of our state, we hope this trend 
does not continue. 


Our final count on the Big Tenn. 


Libraries includes: Martin College, 


Maryville College, Memphis State 


College, Middle ‘Tennessee State Col- 
lege, Tennessee Agricultural and In- 
dustrial State University, ‘Tennessee 
Wesleyan College, ‘Trevecca Nazarene 
College, Union University, Univer- 
sity of Tennessee, Martin Branch. 

The membership distribution is as 
indicated: 


School 141 
Public 111 
College 98 
Special Zi 
Institutions 29 
‘Trustees 1] 
Others 13 
Subscriptions 6 

Total 130 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
Katheryn Culbertson 
Ambrose Easterly 
Elizabeth Fryer 
Mary E. Lyons 
Janet McCleary 
Dessie Maude Payne 
Mary Frances Reid 
Carl Renfro 
Clara Starnes 
May Evelyn Stevenson 
Willodene Stewart 
Melba Wash 
Maureen Williams 
Mary Eleanor Wright 
H. Donald Ferris, Chairman 


Report of the 
Nominating 
Committee 


We recommend the following per- 
sons as officers of the Tennessee Li- 
brary Association for 1955-1956: 

For President—Bernard Foy,  Li- 

brarian, T.V.A. Technical Li- 
brary, Knoxville 
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President-Elect 
Librarian, 


For Vice-President, 
—H. Donald 
University of ‘Tennessee, Martin 
Branch, Martin 

For Secretary—Mrs. Helen Kittrell, 
Librarian, Clinch-Powell Region, 
Clinton. 


Ferris, 


For Treasurer—Mrs. Ruth Brock- 


Materials of In- 
County 


ette, Director, 
struction, Davidson 
Schools, Nashville 
Julia Greer 
Myla ‘T. Parsons 
Ruth Reagor 
Hal H. Smith 
Priscilla 


Lantz, Chairman 


Recruitment Committee Final Report 


‘The 
ment 


Recruit- 
year 


chief goal of 
Committee lor 


interest) in 


your 
this has 


been to promote and 
knowledge ol 


young people by attempting to get 


librarianship among 


invitations to participate in the pro- 
grams of Career Days, Vocational 
Guidance Clinics, High School Days, 
etc., presented in the state. 

In order to give good coverage ol 
the state and to have a committee 
member in a reasonably short distance 
ol every school and college, eight li- 
brarians have served on this Commit- 
tee, 

Karly last fall the national Joint 
Committee on Library Work as a 
Career announced its sponsorship of 
a recruitment pamphlet “Paging . 
Your Future” which is published by 
A.L.A. 
1000 copies of this pamphlet at a cost 
ol $28.06. 


has often served as an entree into a 


Your committee purchased 
This piece of literature 


school or group where we have dis- 
cussed librarianship. 

At this time let us see what par- 
ticipation we have had in_ these 
special days planned for schools and 
colleges and see what has happened 
The 
associations of Student Library Assist- 
ants have been best contacts. 
Each sectional meeting has had a 


to the thousand pamphlets. 
our 


discussion group devoted to librarian- 


ship as a profession. The West Ten- 


nessee group met at Memphis State 
College March 18, with 40 schools and 
approximately 300 student assistants 
present. The group meeting on li- 
brarianship as a_ profession led by 
Miss Reid, Benis High 
School, Madison County had 60. stu- 
dent participants. The Middle Ten- 
nessee Association met at Middle Ten- 
nessee State College on March 25, 
37 schools and 250 students in 


Frances 


with 
attendance. The group discussion on 
librarianship was led by Miss Leneil 
Edwards, Director of the Library Serv- 
ice Department of M.T.S.C. This 
group had 53 students present. The 
East Tennessee Association of Student 
Assistants met in Chattanooga last 
Friday, April 15. Mrs. Margaret Wil- 
son, Librarian, Bledsoe County High 
School, Pikeville, led the group dis- 
cussion on librarianship as a_ pro- 
‘There were over 50 students 
The East Tennessee 
100 student 
assistants and 51 schools present. As 


fession. 
in this group. 
Association had over 
a total there were approximately 175 
high school students in Tennessee this 
year who increased their knowledge 
of librarianship and its great oppor- 
All of these stu- 
dents were given copies of the re- 
cruitment pamphlet. 


tunities for service. 


It is evident that the greatest num- 
ber of the pamphlet, “Paging 
Your Future” been used 


has with 
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these sectional meetings of student 
Miss Meredith, 
Supervisor of School Libraries, State 
Department of Education, has been 


assistants. Louise 


most faithful in her work with this 
committee. We, in turn, made avail- 
able to her 500 copies of the pam- 
phlet. It is our plan to mail to every 
high school in the state who did not 
have representation in one of these 
sectional student assistants’ meetings 
a copy of the pamphlet. 
the 
Louise Wiser, Mrs. J. 


The school 
Mrs. 
R. Steadman, 
and Miss Mary Alice Burkhalter, are 
checking the lists to determine to 


librarians on Committee, 


whom we should mail pamphlets. 

It is impossible for us to report 
how many Career Day programs were 
held during the year in the state or to 
number on which 


report the exact 


librarianship was discussed. Today 
Kast Tennessee State College is hold- 
ing its High Day. 
There is a sectional meeting on librar- 
ianship with Mrs. David Russell, Li- 
brarian, ‘Tennessee High School, Bris- 
tol, as the chief speaker. 


annual School 


A display 
of literature on librarianship has been 
arranged. The college expects 2000 
school this 


number we have estimated the librar- 


high seniors and from 


ian’s group to have 20 or 25 students. 

The college librarians on the com- 
mittee have worked chiefly with their 
own universities in an 
effort to recruit some of the best col- 
lege graduates for the professional li- 
Dr. Robert Broadus 
worked in his college, David Lips- 
Nashville; Dr. Jay Stein in 
Southwestern in Memphis; Mrs. Clara 
Washburn in the University of Chat- 
tanooga; Miss Dorothy Ryan in the 
University of 


colleges or 


brary schools. 


comb, 


and the 
Chairman in the East Tennessee State 
College, Johnson City. 


‘Tennessee, 


the committee 
gave recruitment talks on the follow- 
ing programs: Miss Ryan with seven 
students on the East High School, 
Knoxville, Career Day Program; Mrs. 
Wiser on the Middle ‘Tennessee .Asso- 
ciation of School 
Chairman to 


The members of 


Librarians and the 


two high schools in 


Washington County. 

At the request of Mrs. Cheney, Edi 
tor of the Tennessee Librarian, a re- 
port of our plans was prepared for 
the winter issue. .Alter she received 
this report she decided to take the 
information and make of it an article. 
We feel that 
though we have had a poor response 
to our that 
this 


this was wise even 


interested — li- 
committee for 


request 
brarians write 
copies of the recruitment pamphlet. 
We had requests from two high school 
librarians and from one public li- 
brarian. 

It was suggested to us to send 
“Paging ... Your Future” to all col- 
lege or high school deans of women 
since they often do much vocational 
counseling. This we have done. Miss 
Burkhalter reports that one of her li- 
brary assistants has written a term pa- 
she 


per on librarianship and _ that 


plans to read it to her Library Club. 

These activities show the work ol 
the Committee; however it is cer- 
tainly true that it is impossible to re- 
port all that has been done along 
these lines. Every librarian is (or is 
not) a recruiter. The attitude we 
have toward our work and our public 
speaks loudly to young people. 

We are indeed proud that our ol- 
ficers and consultants have been aware 
of our personnel needs and have been 
fortunate enough to secure Mr. Jack 
Dalton, Librarian, University of Vir- 


ginia, as the leader of a discussion 
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group on this subject lor our alter- 


noon session. 


The following suggestion is sub- 
mitted for the consideration of the 


We are indebted 
A letter should be 


1955-56 Committee. 
to Dr. 


by 


Stein for it. 
the Chairman olf the Recruit- 
T.L.A. head- 

every high 


sent 


ment Committee on 


quarters stationery — to 
school principal and college dean urg- 
ing 


their 


that librarianship be included in 
Day 
He further 


Career and other vocation 


programs. suggests that a 
copy of the pamphlet and the name 
ol the nearest member of the Recruit- 
ment Committee be included. 

As a final suggestion we would like 
that 
attempt to prepare some form olf re- 
1956 


poster oO} 


lo suggest ‘Tennessee Librarians 


cruitment literature to use in 
another small pamphlet, 
other art work that may be duplicated 
lor distribution. It others 


can so 


can we. 





LIBRARY SUPPLIES 
SYRACUSE, N.Y. @ 


STOCKTON, CALIF. 


Ai aa 


nay? Libraries 


These two new Gaylord items of 
contemporary design combine 
beauty and top utility. Roomy and 
sturdy, they're made of selected 
solid maple. Choose from three 
distinctive finishes to harmonize 
with your surroundings: 


#700 — Light Maple 
+800 — Mellow Maple 
+900 — Light Oak Finish on 


Maple 


MAGAZINE RACK +641: 
play 20-25 magazines. 4142” 
3638" wide — 17” deep. 






~ ie. 


Respectfully submitted, 

Dr. Robert Broadus, Librarian, 
David Lipscomb College, 
Nashville 

Dr. Jay W. Stein, Librarian, 
Southwestern University, 
Memphis 

Miss Clara Washburn, 
Reference Librarian, 
University of Chattanooga 

Miss Dorothy Ryan, Head, 
Circulation Dept., University 
of Tennessee, Knoxville 

Mrs. Louise Wiser, 
Murfreesboro High School 

Mrs. J. R. Steadman, Librarian, 
Selmer High School 

Miss Mary Alice Burkhalter, 
Librarian, South High School, 


Librarian, 


Knoxville 
Mrs. Paul Barrette, 
Library Education, 


Director, 


Last 
Johnson City 


‘Tennessee State College, 
Chairman 





DICTIONARY STAND +643: 2 


6 shelves, dis- 


high shelves, holds dictionary and 


other volumes for easy refer- 
ence. 41” high in front, 43” at 
rear — 14” deep — 24” wide. 


Please write for Prices and 
complete information, 











INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 


Ihe Vennessee Library Association Com- 
mittee on Intellectual Freedom suggests that 
the following STATEMENT prepared for 
the 1955 TLA Convention in Chattanooga 
be read and considered by members of TLA 


in connection with any problems they may 
encounter concerning 


INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 

‘To provide public information and 
enlightenment through print and 
other media is the solemn responsi- 
bility of the librarian. 
nessee Library 


As the Ten- 
Association resolved 
last. year, in adopting the Library 
Bill of Rights and other statements 
ol the American 


the 


Library Associa- 


tion, librarian’s responsibility 
includes the representation among li- 
brary resources of all viewpoints con- 
cerning the problems and _ issues of 
our times. It includes the challenge 
of any attempt to remove books or 
other materials from library shelves 
or otherwise restrict their use because 
ol partisan or doctrinal disapproval. 

‘Tennessee librarians assert their be- 
lief that this concern for the encour- 
agement of the freedom to read is 
shared by the great majority of their 
library patrons fellow 


and citizens. 


At the same time, they appreciate the 
necessity of controls on information 
related to our national security, by 
fellow librarians and citizens respon- 
sibly engaged in these areas of re- 
search and productivity. 

Tennessee librarians express pride 
in the exemplary practices of their 
fellow 
their 


citizens, and confidence in 


boards ol other 
friends and supporters, for their help- 
ing to maintain free channels of in- 
formation. 


trustees and 


The Tennessee Library Association 
Committee on Intellectual Freedom is 
ever ready to aflirm the need for free- 
dom in the development and use of 
library resources and to assist in eval- 
uating and advising on reports of in- 
terference the 
information. 

TLA COMMITTEE ON 
INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM 
Dr. Robert Alvarez 
Miss Annie Jo Carter 
Miss Katheryn C. Culbertson 
Mr. Gordon E. Randall 
Dr. Jay W. Stein, Chairman 


with free flow ol 


Report of Scholarship Committee 


April 22, 1955 


At the 1954 meeting of the Ten- 
nessee Library Association, the Asso- 
ciation voted to establish a scholar- 
ship for librarians to be awarded 
annually. The recipient of the schol- 
arship must be a resident of Tennes- 
see who plans to follow the program 
for the M.A.L.S. degree during a 
regular calendar year at the Peabody 
Library School. The amount of the 
scholarship is $300.00, made in quar- 
terly payments of $100.00 each, to be 
applied toward tuition. Any one who 


accepts this scholarship agrees to 
serve as librarian in Tennessee for at 
least three years following the comple- 
tion of the 
amount of the scholarship is to be re- 
funded to the ‘Tennessee Library As- 


sociation. 


the degree; otherwise 


The Tennessee Library Association 
gave this committee the authority to 
select the person to receive this schol- 
arship, and this assignment was car- 
ried out during the summer. Alter 
considering the 


several applicants, 
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committee selected Miss Marcella 
Crump of Memphis to receive the 
scholarship. Miss Crump has her 


Master’s degree from the University 
ol Georgia, is a Phi Beta Kappa, and 
has been an outstanding student at 
the Peabody Library School. 

A few days ago Miss Crump con- 
tacted the members of 
ship Committee, both personally and 
by letter, indicating her plan to ac- 


the Scholar- 


cept the position of high school li- 
brarian in Los Alamos, New Mexico. 
‘This position offers such a wonderful 
opportunity from the standpoint of a 
challenge as well as financially, she 
felt that she could not turn it down. 
Her plan is to repay the money dur- 
ing the next school year. Although 
the Committee members regret to see 
Miss Crump leave Tennessee at the 
present time, they are sympathetic to- 
We 


will make an outstanding contribu- 


ward her decision. believe she 


tion to the library profession wher- 
ever she serves, and hope this contri- 
bution will be made in ‘Tennessee 
has indi- 
like to 
quote from her letter: “It has been 


alter several years, as she 


cated in her letter. 1 would 
a tremendous help to me this year to 
have the scholarship, and I am deeply 
grateful to the Tennessee Library As- 
1 am look- 
ing. forward to a busy and stimulating 


sociation for its assistance. 


year in my first library position and 
hope that I shall make a worthwhile 
contribution to the profession.” 


The scholarship for the year 1955- 
56 has been awarded to Miss Frances 
Miss 
Smith is an outstanding teacher in 
the Humboldt Schools, but her inter- 


Smith of Humboldt, Tennessee. 


est in the library prolession has come 
the 
Jackson Public Library. She worked 
under Mrs. Gretchen Conduitte dur- 


about through her work with 


ing the two years she served as Li- 
brarian, with special responsibility for 
the Case Study of the Civic Affairs 
Forum, which was made possible by a 

Ford Foundation 
Education. 


from the 
Adult I quote 
from Mrs. Conduitte’s letter regard- 


grant 
Fund tor 


ing Miss Smith: “I cannot praise Miss 
She 
proved herself interested and capable 


Smith’s work too highly. has 


in all phases of the work in this li- 
brary. Her book knowledge is 
sound and extensive. She specializes 
in history and ‘Tennessee history. She 
works well with people and meets the 
public in an intelligent and friendly 
manner.” 

This Committee is pleased to an- 
nounce that Miss Frances Smith has 
accepted the Tennessee Library .\sso- 
ciation scholarship and plans to enter 
Peabody Library School at the begin- 
ning of the fall quarter. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Dr. Robert Broadus 
Dr. William FitzGerald 
Martha Parks 
Louise Meredith, Chairman 
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Report on the Tennessee Librarian 
June 1954 — April 1955 


Since the last meeting of the Asso- 
ciation the following numbers have 


been issued: 
No. of {dver- 
copies Printing tising 
Vol. 6, No.4, June, 1954 625 $342.87 $125.00 
Vol. 7, No.1, Oct., 1954 625 215.83 180.00 
Vol. 7, No. 2, Jan., 1955 655 225.47 130.00 
Vol. 7, No.3, Apr... 1955 750) 230.29 140.00 


Totals SLOLLAG =S8575.00 


Contents have followed earlier vol- 
umes, though it was possible to print 
more fully the proceedings of the last 
annual meeting in the June, 1954 is- 
sue, the first number 4+ of this series, 
thus making it the quarterly it has 
claimed to be. Also, it was possible 
to include the program of the 1955 
meeting in full in the April, 1955, 
issue, distributed late in March, which 
made it unnecessary to send out addi- 
This would 
seem to fulfill one obligation of ‘an 
official journal—to report fully the 


tional announcements. 


proceedings of meetings and to an- 


nounce programs of future meetings. 

Reports of activities in various 
types of libraries in ‘Tennessee have 
been compiled and edited by the re- 
porters of the various sections, though 
it is to be regretted that we haven't 
had fuller coverage of the special li- 
brary field. 

Articles in the main have been de- 
scriptive of Tennessee libraries and a 
checklist ol 
ments, appearing in one issue, will 


recent Tennessee docu- 
become a regular feature, it is hoped. 

The 
held 
that 


been 
lelt 
photographs 


use of illustration has 


to the minimum and it is 
greater use ol 


would add much to the journal. 

That the advertising has held up 
as well as it has is due solely to the 
efforts ol 


Mir. Hal 


gratelul 


the advertising manager, 
Smith, 
acknowledgment 


who should receive 


from the 
\ssociation. 
Submitted by 


Frances Neel Cheney, /dito) 


Report on Library Services Bill 


Dr. FitzGerald, Co-ordinator — of 
Federal Relations lor Tennessee, is 
out of the state for several weeks; 


therefore, I have been asked by Dr. 
Kuhiman to report on the Library 
Services Bill with which the Federal 
Relations Committee has been ac- 
tively concerned. 


The Bill 


under way in this Congress and pros- 


Library Services is well 
pects lor passage are good. Hearings 
on the Bill will be scheduled by a 
Subcommittee of the House Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee, probably 
during the second or third week of 
May. In 


Miss 


invitation 
will 


response to an 


from Bennett. Tennessee 


send as a witness for these hearings a 
mayor or county judge from a rural 
area which would stand to benefit un- 
der the Library Services Bill. Inas- 
much as state funds cannot be spent 
for such purposes and federal funds 
are not available, the Executive Com- 
mittee of TLA kindly agreed to pay 
the traveling expenses of this witness 
up to a maximum of $150.00. 

Every issue of the ALA Washing- 
ton Newsletter has carried full details 
about the Bill. Notify the Public Li- 
braries Division of the State Library 
if you would like to be placed on the 
mailing list for the Newsletter. 
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These are the chief provisions of 
the Bill: 

It proposes to promote the ex- 
tension and development of public 
library services to rural areas now 
without such services or with in- 

adequate service. 

It authorizes an appropriation of 
$7,500,000 each year for a five-year 
period. These funds are allocated 
to the states in this manner: each 
state receives a basic amount of 
$10,000, 


based on the ratio of its rural popu- 


plus additional — funds 
lation to the total rural population 
Po} 
olf the United States. 
All federal 


matched by the states on an ability- 


funds must be 


to-pay formula. 


The only tederal controls are 


ones to saleguard federal 


‘The 
areas. A 


money. 


funds must be used in rural 
is defined as 


10,000 


rural area 


uny incorporated place ol 
population or less. 

The formulation of plans to use 
the money and the operation of 
the program is vested solely in each 
state library extension agency. 

According to calculations made in 
1955, by the Office of Edu- 


cation the annual allotments to ‘Ten- 


February, 
nessee for a 5-year period would be 


as follows: 


Basic allotment S 40,000 


Allotment on basis. of 
percentage relationship 
which Tennessee’s ru- 
ral population bears to 
the rural 
of the U.S. 


population 
179,899 


Total Federal allotment $219,899 
Matching 

State 
funds, based on the ra- 


expenditure 
from and_ local 
tio of Tennessee’s per 
capita income to that 


of the continental U.S. 114,599 


‘Tennessee expenditures for rural 
public library service for fiscal year 
1953-54: 

State expenditures were $192,491] 


Local expenditures were 143,713 


‘Total expenditures were $336,204 


Status of Legislation: Senate: 8.205 
was introduced on January 10 by 
Senator Lister Hill (D., Ala.) 

The bill has been referred to the 


Senate Labor and Public Welfare 
Comunittee. 

House: ‘Twenty-seven identical bills 
have been introduced in the House. 
‘These bills have been referred to the 
House Education and Labor Com- 
mittee. 

What Needs to be Done Now: Ev- 
ery member of Congress should re- 
ceive constituent mail in support of 
this legislation. Write to your Sena- 
tors and your Representative today if 
you have not already done so. This 
mail should come not only from li- 
brarians but also from interested non- 
librarians. 

Letters should also go to Represen- 


(D., N.C.), 


Education 


tative Graham Barden 


Chairman of the House 


Labor Committee. and Senator 


Hill (D.., 
the Senate Labor and Public Welfare 


and 
Lister Ala.), Chairman of 
Committee, urging that the Library 
Services Bill receive early considera- 
tion by these two committees. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Martha Parks, Director 

Public Libraries Division 

State Library and Archives 

for 

Dr. William A. FitzGerald 

Co-ordinator of Federal Relations 

for ‘Tennessee 
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Tennessee Library Association 
Treasurer's Report 1954-55 


Brought forward July, 1954 $2077.05 
Receipts, July, 1954-April 19, 1955 
Dues, 1954/55 $780.00 
Dues, 1955/56 25.00 807.00 
Dues, 1956/57 2.00 
Advertising, Tennessee Librarian 
October, 1954 $180.00 
January, 1955 150.00 
April, 1955 140.00 450.00 
Convention, April 21, 1955 
Exhibits 18.00 
TOTAL RECEIPTS $3352.05 


Expenditures to April 19, 1955 


Tennessee Librarian 
Printing 


June, 1954 issue 625 copies $342.87 
Oct., 1954 issue 625 copies 215.83 
Jan., 1955 issue 655 copies 225.47 
March, 1955 issue 750 copies 230.29 $1014.46 
Mailing 54.00 54.00 
T.L.A. Scholarship $00.00 
Membership Committee 1.8] 
Recruitment Committee 28.00 
Legislative Committee 125.82 
Information Committee (Expenses from last year) 4.56 
Scholarship Committee 3.69 
Executive Board (Expenses of meetings) 134.79 
President’s Expense 
Expense from last year $ 31.87 
Secretarial help 100.00 131.87 
‘Treasurer's Expense 
Postage and envelopes $ 13.00 
Printing statements and cards 9.18 22.18 
Section Expenses 
College Libraries, postage and stationery 5.60 
Convention Expenses 
Printing meal and bus tickets 13.50 
TOTAL EXPENDITURES $1843.28 
BALANCE $1508.77 


The above reflects the state of the Treasury as of April 22, 1955—not in- 
cluding receipts from registration and commercial exhibits at the 1955 Con- 
vention. <A final report of the Treasurer will appear at the end of the 
Association’s fiscal year, May 30, 1955. 

MELBA W. WASH 
Treasurer 
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Resolutions 


WHEREAS, This, the 53rd Annual 
Convention of the Tennessee Library 
Association, meeting in Chattanooga 
has proved to be one of unusual bene- 
entertainment; 


fit, inspiration and 


and 

WHEREAS, This result has been 
obtained by the concerted efforts of 
those who planned the program and 
those who participated therein; 
therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That this association 
express its grateful appreciation to the 
officers and all participants in the 
program and especially to: 

Dr. A.. F. 


President, 


Kuhlman, our retiring 
for his efficient manage- 
ment and wise planning; 

Miss Elizabeth Edwards and other 
members of the local Arrangements 
Committee, including Miss Charlotte 
Raymo, Mrs. Mary Young Hale, Miss 
Sara ‘Tipton and Mrs. Ola Boatner, 
for handling the minute details nec- 
essary for smooth operation of such a 
convention; 

Miss Rachael Cash and the exhibi- 
tors whom she contacted for the at- 
tractive and informative displays; 

The Staff Association of the Chat- 
tanooga Public Library and its Presi- 
dent, Mrs. James W. Saylor, for the 
cordial welcome and reception at the 
Chattanooga Public Library; 

Mr. University of 
Chattanooga Library staff, for the 


Grady Long, 
beautiful and unusual floral decora- 
tions for the reception and the Junior 
League Garden Club for the decora- 
tions that we are enjoying at this 
banquet; 

Mrs. A. J. Koblentz and Mrs. 'T. E. 
Mills for arranging the second 
Friends of Libraries luncheon; 


‘The management of Hotel Patten 
and the Citizens of Chattanooga for 
the provisions made for the comfort- 
able housing and use of other facili- 
ties for all delegates. 

The Banquet Committee for the 
selection of such a delightful spot as 
the Lookout Mountain Hotel where 
we are enjoying this dinner and to the 
Hotel 


available to us; 


for making their facilities 

The newspapers of this city for 
their wide and appropriate coverage 
of the activities of this convention; 

Mayor Olgiati for his warm address 
of welcome on behalf of the citizenry 
of Chattanooga; 

Mr. David Mearns, Dr. Andy Holt, 
Mr. Jack Dalton, Dr. Arna_ Bon- 
temps, Miss Barbara Moody, Dr. Wal- 
ter Barbe, our guest speakers, for 
bringing to the members of the con- 
vention informative and interesting 
ideas in the field of librarianship; 

‘The Tennessee Book Company for 
contributing the printed programs; 

The Film Circuit and their pro- 
gram of film showings which have 
stimulated interest in the use of films 
by libraries; 

Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney, Editor, 
Mr. Hal Smith, Business Manager, 
and others who have contributed to 
the The Li- 
brarian in making it possible for it 


success of Tennessee 
to report fully on convention pro- 
ceedings and to keep the membership 
in touch with state and local library 
plans; 

The many Committees, their Chair- 
man, the entire Executive Board and 


all the participating members of 
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1.L.A. for their splendid cooperation 
in making this convention a success 
by gladly accepting such duties as 
they have been asked to perform. 


Respectlully submitted, 
Katherine Culbertson 
Lois Daniel 

Mrs. Paul Barrette 


Resolution on Former Officers 
Of Tennessee Library Association 


WHEREAS, During the past year 
death has taken from our midst some 
of our members who gave devoted 
service to the Tennessee Library Asso- 
ciation in the past, namely, Mr. F. 
kK. W. Drury, President of three dif- 
ferent state library associations in- 
cluding this one from 1935-1937; Mrs. 
Bettie A. Murfree, Vice-President of 
Tennessee Library Association in 
1916; and Miss Nora Crimmins, Vice- 
President of the Association in 1919 
and 1922 and President from = 1925- 
1925; and 

WHEREAS, There are yet with us 
many honored former members now 
inactive in this Association or retired 
to other activities, but who made 
great contributions to our past, 
among them: Miss Marilla Waite 
Freeman, second President of the As- 
sociation in 1914; Mrs. Mary Hannah 
Johnson Claxton, chief organizer of 
the Association, Secretary-Treasurer 
from its founding in 1902 until she 
left the profession and state in 1912, 
and twice elected Honorary President 
in 1913 and 1914; Miss Adelaide Row- 
ell, Secretary-Treasurer in 1923, Vice- 
President in 1928 and from 1933- 
1934, elected President in 1932 and 
one of two persons who have served 
as President, Vice-President and Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of Tennessee Library 
Association; Mrs. Will Ella Johnson 
Smith, never an elected officer of the 
Association but who served as Secre- 
tary pro tempore on occasion; Miss 
Flavel Wilkin, Vice-President from 


1926-1927 and in 1932; Miss Mary 
Vick Burney, Vice-President from 
1935-1936; Miss Alice Drake, Vice- 
President from 1913-1914 and from 
1923-1925; Mrs. John 


Moore, Secretary-Treasurer in 1931] 


‘Trotwood 


and recipient of a life membership in 
the Association in 1950, the only per- 
son the Association has so honored; 
Miss Bertie Wenning,  Secretary- 
‘Treasurer from 1924-1925; Miss Mary 
Utopia Rothrock, Secretary- Treasurer 
in 1917-1918, President in 1920 and 
1928, who might have been the third 
person to hold the oflices of Presi- 
dent, Vice-President and Secretary- 
‘Treasurer of ‘Tennessee Library As- 
sociation, but she declined nomina- 
tion for Vice-President in 1936, first 
President of Southeastern Library As- 
sociation from 1922-1924 and this 
Association’s only contribution to the 
ALA presidency, in 1916; Miss Mary 
kK. Baker, President trom 1928-1930; 
Miss Emma Watts, Vice-President in 
1922; Miss 
Secretary-Treasurer in 1922 and 1928, 
and Miss Esther L. Bergen, Secretary- 
Treasurer from 1928-195 

THEREFORE, Be it resolved that 
the Tennessee Library Association 
pay just tribute to the memory of 
those now gone and honor those still 
with us by passing this resolution 
which shall be printed in the Ten- 
nessee Librarian and a copy of that 
issue sent to each living person named 
herein. 


Elizabeth Moreland, 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ambrose Easterly 
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refer students to The 








Enoydepedir Al MERICANA 


As a librarian you realize that you make learning 
more attractive for impatient young students when 
you make research easier. 

You know, also, that students will find the right 
answers to most questions in the 30-volume Encyclo- 
pedia AMERICANA. They may come to you with only 
a faint clue to the word or subject they are pursuing. 
You send them to The AMERICANA Index in confi- 
dence that they’ll find what they want quickly. 

You make initial research projects so pleasant and 
rewarding that students form the habit of using au- 
thoritative reference material —a habit that will be 
useful to them all their lives. 

One University librarian writes: “The AMERI- 
CANA excels other encyclopedias. The style of writing 
is uniformly direct and clear.” 

“American in spirit, The AMERICANA consults 
more American authorities, has more signed articles 





Nee celica 


SSS etre Ur a OU OUINON  ies 


by American leaders in all fields, contains more Amer- 
ican statistical, biographical, scientific, and biblio- 
graphical material than any other work,” reports 
another University librarian. 

“Junior high school teachers and students are just 
as pleased with The AMERICANA as teachers and 
pupils of the senior high school,” says a Public School 
superintendent. 


Look at The AMERICANA through the eyes of a 
student . . . and you'll refer students first to The 
AMERICANA as the likeliest source for the answer 
to any question! Write today for your FREE copy of 
the beautifully illustrated 36-page booklet. Address: 


The Educational Division 
THE AMERICANA CORPORATION 
2 West 45 St., New York 36, N. Y. 
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Library Services Bill Hearings 
May 25, 26, 27, 1955 
Statement by Bernard L. Foy, President, 

Tennessee Library Association, 
Relative to Tennessee’s Need for Federal Aid for Public Libraries 


In the kind of a world in which 
we now live, the only security we can 
give our young people is intellectual. 
The ability to think their way through 
the complications of modern life and 
face reality will be their stronghold. 
The free public library is as important 
to the intellectual growth of a com- 
munity as the free public school. It 
offers the opportunity for continuing 
self-education to adults who have 
finished college as well as to those 
who have had little formal schooling. 

Tennessee’s pro rata consumption 
of crime and love comic books 
amounts to about 25,000,000 a year. 
Good reading can offset to a great 
extent the bad effects of such trash 
which brings juvenile delinquents in- 
to our The Tennessee Re- 
gional Library Service is making a 
valiant attempt to bring good books 
to every child and adult in the state 
wherever they may live. 

Last year one and a half million 
books were borrowed from 1,100 coun- 
ty and small deposit libraries in sixty- 


courts. 


five rural counties. These community 
libraries are located in post offices 
groceries, banks, community buildings 
and private homes, in fact, wherever 
the location makes books easily ac- 
cessible. Fourteen bookmobiles tra- 
veled 110,000 miles carrying books 
to remote communities too small to 
support even a deposit station. 

The Tennessee Regional Library 
Service is a program of the State Li- 
brary and Archives which is the of- 
ficial state public library extension 


agency. Assistance is given in the 


form of materials and services chan- 
neled to the counties through regional 
library centers, each serving a group 
of counties which form a region. 

The regional library centers are sup- 
ported by state funds appropriated 
by the state legislature for that pur- 
pose. They now provide a staff of 
professionally trained librarians, a col- 
lection of books to supplement coun- 
ty-owned books and bookmobile serv- 
ice to rural communities. To be- 
come eligible for inclusion in a region, 
a county must meet certain require- 
ments and it must support its own li- 
brary with local funds which are ad- 
ministered by its own county library 
board. 

During the fifteen years of its ex- 
istence, the Regional Library Serv- 
ice has made very real progress but 
as yet the seed has only germinated 
and its real growth is ahead. The 
number of rural communities partici- 
pating in the library program has in- 
creased from four in 1940 to sixty- 
six in 1954, and the number of people 
who are served has grown from 70,000 
to one and a half million, but there 
has not been a corresponding increase 
in public funds. The American Li- 
brary Association estimates $1.50 per 
person as the minimum requirement 
for just essential needs. In Tennessee 
twenty-four cents per capita in com- 
bined state and local funds provides 
only one-fourth of a book per per- 
son. Such service can scarcely be 
termed adequate. 

There are still 25 rural and semi- 
rural counties which do not partici- 
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pate in the regional program in Ten- 
nessee. Ten of these operate small 
public libraries with inadequate local 
funds while fifteen counties have no 
public library service of any kind. 
These 25 counties represent twenty- 
four percent of the population of 
‘Tennessee’s ninety-one rural counties. 
Ninety-four percent of the total area 
of the state is rural or semi-rural and 
sixty-two percent of the population 
lives in these ninety-one counties. Ap- 
proximately ninety percent of the pop- 
ulation of these counties live in towns 
of less than ten thousand people and 
the average median income accord- 
ing to the 1950 census is $1,304 while 
the density is fifty-two people per 
square mile. 

The remainder of ‘Tennessee's pop- 
ulation, thirty-seven percent, is con- 
centrated in four counties whose pop- 
ulation density is 520 per square mile 
and whole median income is $2,280. 
In these metropolitan counties there 
are about 400,000 people living on the 
outskirts of the large cities in com- 
munities of ten thousand or less and 
of this number only 87,000 have or- 
ganized library service. 

The low population density, lack 
of urban centers, and low income are 
obviously factors which have retarded 
public library development in the 
rural counties. Then, too, it is dif- 
ficult to arouse interest and initiative 
in local leaders who have never ex- 
perienced library service, although the 
State Library is interesting the people 
with talks to organizations, the show- 
ing of regional library films, personal 
visits and many other forms of pub- 
licity and public relations. 

Inasmuch as future planning for 
Tennessee will be integrated with 
an established program which the 
state and local units of government 


might be expected to maintain after 
Federal funds are withdrawn, the 
chief value of the Library Service Bill 
will be to provide the much needed 
stimulant for helping Tennessee to 
complete its state wide coverage. 
Without such help it may be many 
years before this can become a reality. 
The people in Tennessee have need 
of library service now. 

Dykeman, Wilma. The French 
Broad. York, Rinehart, Co., 
1955. (Reviewed by Polly- 
anna Creekmore.) 

The French Broad River has greatly 
influenced the region which it drains— 
East Tennessee and Western North 
Carolina. While known locally it has 
been otherwise an 


New 
371 pp. 


unknown river. 
Now comes a book about this river— 
the 49th volume in the Rivers of 
America Series. 

Tennessee can well be proud of 
the author, Wilma Dykeman (Mrs. 
James R. Stokeley, Jr). A native of 
Asheville, North Carolina, Miss Dyke- 
man now resides in Newport with her 
husband and two sons. 

The story of the river and the in- 
habitants of the mountains and val- 
leys through which it twists is told 
in a highly readable manner by one 
who knows and loves the region. The 
period covered is from the time of the 
Cherokee Indians to the present. 

Every Tennessee librarian will want 
to read it, for that matter, every Ten- 
nessean. Much of the research was 
done in the Sondley Reference Li- 
brary at Asheville, and in the Mc- 
Clung Collection of Lawson McGhee 
Library. is not 
documented with footnotes, an exten- 
sive bibliography of source and sec- 
ondary materials and an adequate in- 
dex are included. 


While the volume 
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Doings In the Public Library World 


Katheryn C. Culbertson, Regional Librarian, 


Watauga Region, Johnson City, Tennessee 


MEMPHIS PUBLIC LIBRARY 

The new Memphis Public Library 
was dedicated April 3. After the 
formal ceremony, staff members con- 
ducted tours of the building—over 
all 57,636 square feet of it—from base- 
ment to balcony. The basement houses 
the usual utilities plus a kitchen and 
lunch room for the colored staff, an 
auditorium seating 175, complete with 
dressing rooms and projection booths, 
and two smaller meeting rooms seat- 
ing 60 people each. These are for 
the use of the public. Here, also, is 
the Bookmobile service and the print- 
ing and developing room. The main 
floor holds the Circulation and Juve- 
nile Departments. Open stacks are 
reached through a series of columns 
which support the balcony and pre- 
sent a feeling of lightness to the long 
room. <A system of overhead lighting 
for the stacks is being pioneered here. 

The executive offices are on the bal- 
cony, with one glass wall giving a 
clear view of the activity below. A 
public address system which reaches 
every part of the building originates 
in the librarian’s office. This is also 
the center for the music which may be 
piped to any part of the building. 
There is a music department for the 
public, consisting of a Hi-fi machine 
and four listening booths, each with 
its own record player. 

Winding stairs lead from the main 
floor to another part of the balcony 
where a comfortable lounge, with 
foam rubber-cushioned easy chairs and 
sofas invite the patron to relax. A 
coke machine and fountains 
have been installed for the public. 


water 
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Behind the balcony, this floor 
houses the Cataloging and Order De- 
partments and the Bindery. When 
Dr. Frances Horwich, the Miss Fran- 
ces of Ding Dong School, was in the 
library for two days during the Mid- 
South Children’s Book Festival, stu- 
dent nurses from the University of 
Tennessee were stationed in the First 
Aid Room, and were needed several 
times by youngsters who were over- 
come by the excitement and the 
crowds. 

The library cost $792,000, com- 
pletely furnished. stack 
310,000 This 


building is now the main unit of 


There is 
space for volumes. 
the system, with the understanding 
that the original Cossitt 
building in the heart of the busi- 
ness district will be primarily a ref- 
with 


Library 


erence and_ research’ branch, 
enough books in the circulation de- 
partment to serve the business peo- 
ple who will find travel to the new 
the 


It was appropriate that 


library in residential section 
difficult. 
service in 


gan within a few days of the thir- 


the new building — be- 
tieth anniversary of Librarian Jesse 
Cunningham’s association with the 
He has seen the circulation 
grow from 560,000 in 1925 to 1, 
800,000 in 1954. “But this is 
the end,” he states confidently. A 
been bought for another 
branch in the residential 
and plans are afoot for 
Negro branch and for a complete 
inside remodelling job on Cossitt 
Library building. 


system. 
not 
lot has 


section, 
another 








BOOKMOBILE BOOKS GET HARD USE 





BOOK JACKET COVERS 


PLASTI-KLEER Book Jacket Covers of transparent plastic will 
protect your books against rugged wear:— 


@ They water-proof bindings against wet weather! 
@ They protect bindings against rough handling and rubbing 
together on rough country roads. 


BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIANS over the entire country are giving 
their books longer life with Plasti-Kleer Book Covers. If you have 
not yet tried them, see for yourself with a trial order. You will find 
| substantial savings in library supplies in our Catalog. 
“Write for Sample Plasti-Kleer Book Jacket Cover 
and Bro-Dart’s Latest Catalog.” 






LIBRARY EFFICIENCY CORPORATION 
A DIVISION OF 


BRO-DART: INDUSTRIES 


78 EAST ALPINE STREET @ NEWARK 5, NEW JERSEY 








BRARY BOOKS 


ESALE TO SCHOOLS AND PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


DISPLAY ROOM: A display room, containing all titles 
in demand, is maintained. These books are for all grades 
and in all subjects. 


CONSULTANTS: Consultants are in charge full time tc 


WE assist purchasers in making their book selections. 


CAN SUPPLY ANY ‘CATALOGS: Elementary and high school and genera 


catalogs are issued annually. Classified magazine list 


AVAILABLE BOOK = 2e published also. 


PRINTED IN THE BOOKS: Any book in print and all ephemeral materials 


such as pamphlets, leaflets, and paper-bound books can 


ENGLISH be supplied. 


LANGUAGE PRICES: The Tennessee Book Company operates on a 
wholesale basis, giving liberal discounts to schools and 
libraries. Prices are in line with those of any other dis- 
tributor in the country. Bids will be made without obli- 
gation on any book lists submitted. 


STOCK: We carry in stock at all times over 300,000 
trade .books of all grades and classifications, including 
adult books for public libraries. Library book purchasers 
are cordially invited to visit us and select their books. 


Mrs. Ralph C. Roudebush, Ln. 
Goojiwyn Institute Library 


Meaphis 3, Tena. 


TENNESSEE BOOK COMPANY 


Mildred Bosworth, Manager of Library and Trade Department 
NASHVILLE 





